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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 


Manufacture’a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attenti 
to Church, Catlere, and Academy Bells..... 


llustrated Catalogue sent free. 38 as 


 MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, &c., known to the public since 1826, are 
made at “ THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” 
West Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 
Sree. No Agencies. eow2 2 


ARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
ta All of the Educational Publications of Harper & 


BroTuers are supplied from this Agency. terms 
given for Introduction or ex e. 


Catalogues on application. 


THE 


‘Special Educational Notices. 


ELOCUTION. SUMMER COURSE. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILA. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Term begins June aust. Send for Prospectus. 24d 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANTA. 
The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 1875, in 


the elegant and commodious new College building. Clinical 
instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, and in the 
Pennsylvania, Wills, and Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and Winter 
Quizzes are free to all the matriculates. 

Address - RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
: 26b North College Ave. and 21st St., Phila. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY, 

FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The next School year of this lar institution wi 
2 popular institution will com- 
dating 31, 1875. Learned teachers and 
shed lecturers every d tment 
pointments of the Academ 
Pre rounds are beautifully located, high above the banks 
: wd errimac River, and contain 26 acres, 12 of which are 
heavy growth of oak wood, designed as a park 
his is the oldest Academy for ladies i 

, y for ladies in the country, and 
has an alumni of over seven thousand. An early suplinion 
For circulars and admission apply to MISS 
Principal, or to REV. JOHN D. 

K GSB RY, Secretary, Bradford, Mass. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
E. H. CAPEN, President, 
COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


‘ 
Offers superior inducements to ye i 
ters or ind young men seeking a thorough 
Classical - Scientific education. Its location (within fifteen 
SF woe of Boston by rail) combines the cultivating influences 
€ city and the retirement of the country. In each depart- 
ment the student is under the immediate instruction of an 


experienced professor. 
Most liberal aid to needy students 


26d 


Scholarships and gratuities. Ne one of correct and stu- 
dious habits need f i i inqui nyt 
for lack obliged to relinquish his course 


Four courses of study are offered— 
ean ewe Academic course of four years for the degree 
ae Engineering course of three years for the degree 
of ppntlosophical course of two years for the degree 
A Theological course (Tufts Divinity Sch 
ool) of three 
7 ~ graduates, four for all others for 


fb. D 
Requirements for admission, the usual standard of New- 


England Colleges. 
Examinations for admission, June 24th and Sept. 7th. 

! or Catalogue or additional particulars address 
Pror. CHAS. E. FAY, Sec’y, 


ss College Hill, Mass. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


Boston UNIVERSITY—Ws. F. Warren, LL.D., 

President. For information cencerning any Department 

address the appsepeiats Dean, Boston, Mass. 
School o Theology—Dean, Rev. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. 8. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. 1.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 


Csnteton COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone, D.D. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’ t. 


[ELErols COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill. A college of high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. STURTEVANT, Pres’t. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, ill. ; M. Grecory, Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


jowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, GzorGg F. Macoun, D. 


Nox COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 

alogues or further information, address 

_25m Newton BaTeMAN, Pres’t. 
AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 

=e logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
“V4. logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


Ace TS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. President, Amherst, Mass. 


D2” THEOL, SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September. Address the President, j. F. 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 


Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J. study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorgs, A.M., Princ. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. . 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V. Lansina, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICALCOLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
AustTIN Fiint, JR., Secretary. 


INCINNATI COLLEGE of Med. and Surgery, 
Cincinnati, O. For circulars and information, address 
J. A. M.D., Sec’ y, cor. Plum and Longworth Sts. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions (four months) annually, 
commencing October and February. The Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen furnished. Address 
Rosert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


EW YORK HOMCEOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dow.inc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


49 SNow STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Unsurpassed in all its appointments. 

New school building. _ 

14) regular and special te?’ 

course in each departme 
Fits for business, Scientific scb 

all the recent requirements. 
No place for drones or imber) 
For catalogue address the” 4' 

25m 


ASELL SEMIN 4% 
AUBURNDALE (ne O'ston). 
rior advantages. Tray 
_24 C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
ILMANT ACADEMY, Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 
school ye. i 


Fourteen ( 
Tho 
or any College, with 
moderate, 

«pals, 
MOWRY & GOFF. _ 


ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Delightful home. Supe- 
seasonable, 


Anmencing Aug. 25th. Presents superior 
advantages. Ajply to W. A. Principal. 26m 
(GJRETLOCE INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 

Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 


* | catalogues address Beny. F. Mixts, A.M., Principal. 


(fF REENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Co cial departments. Address Rev. F. D, BLakgs- 


NIV. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Address Prof. C. 1. 426 East 26th st. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 


BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocurans, LL.,D Brooklyn, N.Y. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H 
IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
For information, etc., ess SAMUEL KNEELAND, 
Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 zz 


UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowrer, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prot. D. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., ” 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
Bannister, D.D., Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. } e H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. S. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


RoCcsestes UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the full College course. Address 
A. G. Gaings, D.D., President. 25 


G YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
> Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
ic 


ments organized: 
oll. of Lib’l] Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


PARDEE ‘SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 


all Schools of Science. A. CoLin, 1,267, B’ dway, N.Y. 

ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 


CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
| mation address Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, E. 4gth St., N.Y. 


WARREN ACADEMY, Wobum, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L.S. BurBank, Pring 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. _ 


_ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 


nati, O.) A College for y ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. i BuGeeeg, D.D., Pres. 


G WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, H. Swarthmore, Penn. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEX. BuRNs, Prest. 


HE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
For catalogue address J. C. WeLiinc, LL D., Pres’t. 


urs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckHam, Pres. 


NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
Taytor, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll., and Prep. Depts. 


IV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 

Arts and Science, apply to Cc. J. Stitie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesiey, D., of Faculty of Science. 


Warts COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHADBoURNE, Pres’t, 


Ow FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. BrakKELy,Ph. D. 


MAFPLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spar, Principal. 
READ INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 
all departments ge oy! sustained; a corps of twelve su- 

rior instructors. Send for catalague. A Prof. H. 

. Greene, Principal. 15 

ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 


N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 
AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 Yous Men for College. Address 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, JosepH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues ; 
Y and information address F. B, Dexter, Secretary. ! 


W. S. Cazenovia, N. Y. 
- SCHOOL, 259— 265 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one — of age. Special students received in all 
of Upper Department. u 


Luk, Principal. 
UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Thorough preparation given for any College, or Poly- 

technic School, or for West Point. Apply to B. Wat- 

kins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y. 

HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 

pursuits. C. B. Metcarr, Superintendent. 9 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 
care and ya instruction, Address Captain J. K. 
Bucktyn, A. M. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
New Brunswick, N. F. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Boys prepared for College, Business, or Scientific schools. 
Rev. Sami. Locxwoop, Ph.D., Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars free. Rev. Abram Tuompson, Rector. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.-- 
Apply to H. T. Fucver, Principal. 5 3m 


COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass.__ For particulars addsess M.C A.M.” 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Principal. 


Wet NEWTON English and Class. School, 
A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address 
24m 


NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and Exocution within the means of all 


persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Perersitaa’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students of Music. Apa will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


OVER 11,000 PUPILS SINCE ITS OR- 
GANIZATION IN 1867. 


The most eminent artists and instructors employed. In- 
struction given in all departments of Music. Special attention 
to Music Teaching in Public Schools, and Modern Lan- 
guages. Beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement 
taught in graded classes of four or six, or in private if desired. 
Special classes of two or three also formed. Largest mum 
ber of FREE ADVANTAGES of any Conservatory, including 
Lectures, Pupils’ and Artists’ Concerts, Sight-readihg 
Classes, Oratorio Rehearsals, etc., equivalent to SEVENTY~ 
FivE Zessons of one hour each per term. 

Musical Li i ituati 


each, ing in Se 1, November, February, and 
April. For circulars and full information, address y 
12 E. TOURJEE, Director, 


a 4 
— 
| 
U adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGgRs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838 Philadelphia, 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
SCIENTIFIC 
| 
scHooLs. 
| 
4 
| 


NEW-ENGLAND JFOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


GINN BROTHERS, 


4 Beacon Street, Boston. 


GEOGRAPHIES. 
Our World * 
Our World No, 2; 


dent Brookline 


From W. T. Reed, § int 
Public Schools. 
[Recently called to take charge San Francisco High School.] 
Brooking, Jan. 28, 1875. 
You ask me how Miss Hall’s Geographies have worked in 
our schools. I have been asked the same question by per- 
sons as much interested fin their failure as you are intersted 
in their success. My answer to you both is the same. I 
will not say that they have been entirely satisfactory, for 
that I do not believe can be said of any text-book, but they 
have certainly given excellent satisfaction. I did not recom- 
mend their adoption into our schools until I had compared 
them with as many text-books on Geography as I could find. 
I believed then that they were the best text-books on the 
subject published, and after seeing them in use for two years 
I am more than ever of that opinion. 
From F. Cogswell, Supt. of Schools, Cambridge. 


As asuperintendentI cannot speak of results, for my term of 
office has not been long enough to justify it; but in the 
school formerly under my charge the recitations in “Our 
World” were among the most interesting and satisfactory of 

hool. 


“dll & Greenough’s Latin Series. 


These Text-books have been prepared especially to meet 
Scion to Harvard College. 


the present conditions for admission to 

(See Catalogue.) 

1. Latin Grammar, 6. Cicero, 

2. Latin Method, Cate Major, 


7. 

3. Latin Composition, 8S. Ovid, 

4. Caesar, 9. Virgil. 

5. Sallust, ‘ 

For No. 2 of the above may be substituted 

Leighten’s Latin Lessons. 

The following are published in single volumes : : 

1. Course Ne. FE. full Preparatory Course of Latin 
Prose (without Vocabulary), containing four books of 
Czsar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Catiline, eight Orations 
of Cicero, aud the Cate Major. 

1. Ceurse Ne. EE. Second Preparatory Course of 
Latin Prose (with Vocabulary), containing four books 
of Czxsar’s Gallic War and eight Orations of Cicero. 

N. B.—Course No. I. is identical witk the First 
Course ibed for admission to Harvard College. 
Course No. II. contains the usual amount req at 
other colleges. 

From the Nation. 

It is not too much to say, that, with the appearance of 
their “‘ Latin Grammar,” in 1872, a new era in the 
study of the Latin language in America; and perhaps there 
is no more encouraging token of the condition of classical 
scholarship among us than the cordial and intelligent wel- 
come so generally extended to this advanced manual. Their 
edition of “‘ Selected Orations of Cicero” in 1873 was supe- 
rior to any which the American student had before had. A 
practical application of the best results of Latin scholarship 
and of general philology, and a clear conciseness of state- 
ment, pre-eminently characterized both works, and these are 

ualities which give to this edition of Virgil its great merit. 

The wealth of comment which has accumulated about the 

language and thoughts of their author, the editors seem to 

have t hly examined, without, however, sacrificing a 

practical independent spirit peculiar to themselves. 

From C. P. Bancroft, Principal of Phillips An- 

dover Academy. _ 

We are using Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar, and 
find it ample in amount, clear in statement and arrangement, 
suggestive of higher studies in the same field, and easy to 
cite,—in short, an excellent school grammar. 

From Albert C. Perkins, Master Lawrence High, 
recently eleeted Prin. Phillips Acad., Exeter, 
We have used Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar 

during the past year with great satisfaction. It answers ex- 
cellently all the purposes of a school-book, and furnishes 
much matter not previously accessible to most pupils. It 
seems to me to mark a decided advance in Philology, and to 
meet well all the wants of our preparatory schools. 


GREEK. 
Goodwin's Greek Grammar; Moods and Tenses; and 
Reader. 
Leighton’s Greek Lessons. 
Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon; 12mo. and 
4to; Eng. eds. 
White’s (Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 


First Lessons in Greek. Prepared to accompany Good- 
win’s Greek Grammar, and designed as an introduction 
to his Greek Reader. By Joun Wittiams Wuite, 
A.M., Tutor in Greek in Harvard College. 

New Edition of Liddell and Scott's Abridged 
Greek Lexicon. With an Appendix containing 
Proper and Geographical Names, carefully prepared by 
Jj. M. Warton. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bigsby’s Elements of English Language; English of the , 


Fourteenth Century; and Halsey’s C 

Harvard Examination Pa 74 

Peirce’s Tables of Logarithms. 

Stewart's Physics, with Hill’s Questions. 

Hudson's Text Book of Poetry. For use in schools 
and classes. Consisting of selections from Wordsworth, 

_ Coleridge, Burns, Beattie, Goldsmith, and Thomson. 
Carpenter's Introduction to Anglo-Saxon. 
Representative Authors, By H. H. Morcan. 
Outlines of Astronomy. By Sear.e, of 

Harvard College Observatory. 

We have never seen a book whose name and preface more 
modestly characterized it than the “ Outlines of 
Astronomy.” It is full without being heavy, precise without 
= pedantic, and explanatory without being diffuse.— 7h. 

ion. 


MUSIC. 
The National Music Course, by Messrs. Mason, Eich- 
Sharland, and Holt. 
First, Intermediate, and Fourth Music Reader. 


RAL OF MERIT awarded to L. W. Mason, at 


ienna. 
The Fifth, or High School Reader for Mixed 
Voices. By Jutivs Eicuperc, General Supervisor of 
Musical Instruction of Boston Public Schools. 


SHAKESPEARES. 


raik’s lish of Shakespeare. 
udson’s Life, Art, and Character of Shakespeare. 2 v. 
Shak: es, 
following Phys are issued separately in covers : 
The Merchant of Venice, Julius Czsar. Hamlet, The Tem- 
pest, Macbeth, Henry the Eighth, As You Like It, Henry 


the F Part I; 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
Lecture Term in the Winter. he next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July rst. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term begins October 21st, 1875. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D. 
Prince. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 
FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; ure term, $105.00; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 

East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, S. T. D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and , ar 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., yea 
J. 8S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 
The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of or 


viz: — I. Civil Engineering; II. Mining Engineering; II 
Metall ; IV. Geology and Natural History; V. nal 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a pre tory year for 
tes for a degree may, arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught Bhool without exam- 
ination. 

_ Expenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 


For further information and for catalogu to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. am apply 1 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
The present term closes on Friday, June 25, 1875; and the 
first term of the next school opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. 
The full course of study occupies two years. 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the public 
schools of Connecticut. 
For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 


ayy course of study two years. 
oie and Advanced has been established for 
classes of students. 
must declare their intention teaching pub- 
echools of Rhode Island. 
Address, for Circular or information, 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwa tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


“ AMER. SCHOOL INST.” founded 1855, 
1s @ reliable and practical Educational Bureau 
To aid Schools of all grades, and Families in need of well- 
qualified Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To gwve parents information of good Schools ; 
To sell, rent, and exc’ e School Properties. 
Twenty years have freved it efficient in securing 
“THe RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
21 14 Bond Street, New York. 


New-England Journal 


We have procured for those desiring 
to € files of | BINDERS | our Journal, two 
yles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 


the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 25 cenis, which should be remitted with the order.— 


TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 21 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
lass No. and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, a 
xolumn for number of errors, On the opposite side are 
‘wenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition anc Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making ii the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. 
This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof 
composition, and can be written upoe and erased thousands 
Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- 
ail price, 10 cents. 
For introduction, a liberal discount will be made 
Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS. 


THE 
HANDSOMEST, 


THE 


BEST. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


19 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


WALTON’S 
Standard Series of Arithmetics. 


This Series of Arithmetics consists of three Books, viz: 


The Illustrative Practical Arithmetic ; 
The Intellectual Arithmetic ; 
The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 


These Books present the subjects taught by a concise and 
NATURAL METHOD. 
They abound in practical applications fresh from the actual 
business life of to-day. 
BREWER & TILESTON, Pudlishers, 
22 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


F.W. DEVOE & CO,, 


115 & 117 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Colors, Pencils, 


Drawing Papers, 
Instruments, 
ab Models, &c., &c. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


The Revenue Laws of the United States permit the free 
importation of Apparatus by any school or college, and con- 
sequently all instruments that require much manual labor can 
be imported at less cost than they can be manufactured in 
this country; such, however, as are made in large degree by 
machinery can be made now at less than cost of importation, 
and of equal or superior quality. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


Have decided to confine their manufacture principally to the 
latter class, and have made business arrangements with sev- 
eral of the first makers in Europe, including Browninc, 
Koernic, and others, by which they will be able to fill orders 
from Celleges and Schools on the most favorable terms, 
either of their own manufacture so far as the articles can be 
produced at less or equal cost, or by importing such as can 
be imported at a less price. 

No Instruments will be made or sold by them that are not 
of thoroughly good quality and construction, and they feel 
sure that purchasers will find these advantages in ordering 
through them. 

They have lately made improvements in INDUCTION 
COILS, reducing the prices to the following, viz : 


For 1-inch Spark....................#45.00 
For 2-inch Spark.................... 65.00 
For 4-inch Spark.................... 135.00 
Also their patent HOLTZ MACHINES, prices reduced to: 
For 14-inch Plate................... $40.00 
For 16-inch Plate................... 45.00 


Catalogues, descriptions, and terms will be furnished on 
application. E. S. RITCHIE & SONS. 

Manufgctory in Brockline, Mass. 

Office in Boston, ir Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
to:00 and 12:00 A. M, 23 


Ss’ wae’ in the Public 
to Learn. 


B U R hools, New York. 
H Rapid — Legible. 


N 
B58 Park Row, N.Y. SHORT- HAND. 


Announcement. 


A New Departure 


IN 


MATHEMATICS. 


In order to meet an increasing demand from many quarters 
for a series of School Text-books in Mathematics that shall 
be fewer in number and more comprehensive in character 
than anything heretofore published, we have the pleasure 
of announcing that, after many months’ preparation and a 


large outlay of means, we have now ready 


ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE 


The Arithmetical part by 


W. A. M., 
Editor of Robinson's Progressive Series of Mathematics. 


In this course the Scrence or ARITHMETIC and of ALGE- 
BRA is thoroughly taught and applied in ¢#vee books; and 
AriTHMETIC, Oral (Mental) and Written, in all its various 
grades and applications, is fully and practically treated in 
two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound‘in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with many beau- 
tiful and appropriate designs drawn expressly for them. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheafest, the dest, and 
the handsomest SHORT COURSE in Mathematics now 
before the public. 


The First Book in Arithmetic. 


Cloth, 168 pages. Price 50 cents. 


The Complete Arithmetic. 
Cloth, 508 pages. Price $1.40. 

As the time of many pupils will not permit them to pursue 
this study through all its departments, and others desire to 
review or finish up the Aigher sudjects of it, the ‘Complete 
Arithmetic” is issued in TWO PARTS, as well as in a SINGLE 
voLuMg. This will, it is thought, be also convenient for 
GRaDeED ScHoOLs in supplying a separate book for classes of 
the LOWER and HIGHER GRADES respectively, without requir- 
ing any unnecessary repetition or review, or unnecessary 


expense. 
Part I. Part II. 
Price 80 cents. 


Price 80 cents. 


The Complete Algebra. 
By Prof. Joseru Fickuin, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 426 pages. Price $2.00. 


The Arithmetical Problems. 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 


The Algebraic Problems. 


Cloth, 192 pages. Price $1.00. 
KEYS to all the preceding books have been prepared 
for the use of the TEACHER and PRIVATE LEARNER. 


GF We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part II. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 


Circulars giving a full descriptive notice of the Series will 
be sent to any address on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l 
Care Knight, Adams & Co., 


32 CORNHILL, 
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Centennial Hymns, 
At Bunker Hill, June 17, 1875. 


PRAYER BEFORE BATTLE.—Srorcn. 


Hear us, Almighty One! 
Hear us, all holy One! 
Lord of the battle before us, 
Father, all praise to Thee, 
Father, all thanks to Thee, 
That Freedom’s banner is o’er us! 


Like a consuming brand 
Stretch forth Thy mighty hand, 
Wrong and oppression destroying. 
Help us, O Lord of right! 
Ilelp us, O God of might! 
Help us, where war tides are flowing. 


Keep us, though we may fall ; 
From out the grave we call 
Praise to thy name, and forever, 
All power and glory be 
Thine through eternity ! 


Help us, Almighty One! Amen. 


HYMN.—“ Gop SAVE THE QUEEN.” 
Words by Chas. Fames Sprague. 


Here, where the savage bands 

Roved through the forest lands, 
Wild and unknown, 

Came sturdy men of yore, 

Strong in the faith they bore, 

Making this desert shore 
Freedom’s high throne. 


Here, where the pilgrim few 
Unto a nation grew, 
Spread far and wide, 
Came an invading foe, 
That throne to overthrow, 
With but a feeble blow, 
Struck at our pride. 


Here, where the patriot stood, 
Came that wild strife of blood, 
Where peace now reigns. 
Here hand to hand they met, 
Here then our soil was wet 
With the red tide that yet 
Throbs in our veins. 


Gone is the savage now, 
Gone the invading foe ; 
Freed is our land. 
Oh, Lord of war and peace, 
May strife forever cease, 
And may our strength increase, 
Fed by Thy hand. 


Like the rising sun, the patriot’s armed hand 
Swept the clouds of wrong before it. 
Sound aloud the joyous word from crag to crag 
Plant on every peak our starry flag ! 
Loyal to the end, 
Ready to defend, 
Guard, and, as a shrine, adore it! 


Composition. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL. 


However diverse the elements of a good composition 
may be, and various the intellectual processes are by 
which the ability to produce one is acquired, it will be 
generally agreed, we presume, that the chief object in 
view is to develop linguistic power in the written form ; 
and further, that the work is to be done, chiefly, by a 
methodical practice of appropriate exercises. Articles 
written with the purpose of aiding teachers in conduct- 
ing such exercises in school, should evidently be fully 
illustrated by examples. With this fact in view, it is 
our purpose to give, briefly, as we must, with the space 
at command, specimens of what may be done with 
classes of different degrees of attainments. Many ex- 
planations which it is desirable to give concerning the 
matter, the proper limits will not permit us to make ; 
but some, from time to time, we shall offer. We are 
met at the outset with a difficulty, viz.: that the best 
part of the exercises cannot be put into print, nor shown 
at all without the actual presence of classes to be put 
in sympathy with the teacher, and to be encouragingly 
inspired and led on by him. 

And here we wish to emphasize the statement that no 
school exercise (so we believe) so much needs the 
sympathetic aid, the enlightened and cheering helpful- 
ness of the teacher, as that of taking the ordinary pupil 
through his first steps in written composition. The 
school composition has indeed been one of the “ sor- 
rows of childhood,” and if we cannot alleviate it in a 
good degree, it should be let alone; for very little of 
value is ever accomplished in this branch that is done 
from compulsion, or when the mind is tossing about in 
confusion and difficulties. A pupil cannot be whipped 
into singing, or writing anything worth listening to, or 
worth reading ; and judicious teachers will ad the way 
to both with cheerful countenance, 

Our first exercise is for quite young pupils, who are 
just beginning to write words, in the script hand, with a 
fair degree of facility. We should remember that writ- 
ing is yet a mystery to them, and be satisfied, at first, 


sharply. And yours? And yours?—So comment on 
their names, and why they are so called. Now take 
your slates and write your own dog’s name ; or, if you 
haven’t one, writa the name of some one which you 
know. Very well written, James ; but you have written 
only the name, “Carlo.” How would you tell your 
cousin, on paper, if you sent a letter, that your dog’s 
name is Carlo? “ My dog’s name is Carlo.” That is 
right. Your dog would feel proud if he knew his young 
master could write so well about him. What do dogs 
do to show that they are pleased? Yes, wag their tails, 
and bark, and jump up, and skip about ; but they can- 
not write nor talk, Do you like dogs? Why do you? 
“ Because they are so good.” “Because they chase 
cats.” “ Because they watch.” Well, if you like dogs, 
you may tell that on your slates ; or, if you do not like 
them, tell that ; and I will try to think of a dog story 
for you while you are doing it. You know a dog 
story? and you? Why, almost all of you know dog 
stories. And you read them? Well, somebody must 
have written them. So you can learn to write dog- 
stories in a little while. But we must take our spelling- 
books now, and we will have the stories about dogs to- 
morrow. Yes, Charles, we will have some stories read ; 
but I will give you time before school closes this after- 
noon to let you tell, by writing it on paper, the name of 
your own or some other dog, whether you like it or not, 
and why, and something that you would like to know 
about dogs that you do not know. “ But mayn’t we 
write now? I know lots about dogs.” You may, in a 
day or two, but I wish to see how well you do this first. 


A few directions may here be given about the paper, 
where to begin, etc. But do not trouble the pupil 
much about it, and when their first productions are 
read, as they all should be, find something to commend 
in each. We are first to get the pupils to thinking and 
writing, no matter how crudely it is done. 

The subject may be finished, so far as is advisable to 
do it, with the children for whom it is intended, by ex- 
tending the exercises over two or three days, calling at- 
tention to the most obvious and interesting things con- 
cerning it. The pupils should be impressed from the 
first, however, that there is a f/an in all they write 
which might stand, for the above exercise, thus :— 


DOGS. 
1. Tell the name of your own or some other dog. 
2. Name the different kinds of dogs of which you know. 
3- Tell for what dogs are useful. 
4. Tell why you like or dislike dogs. 


Also tell or read (orally) some story about a dog. 
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JOHNNIE’S EXERCISE. 
DORGS 
mi dorgs name is rover he roves about so i no of setters and 
houns and teriors an bulldogs thay are usefull for driving orf 
theveas and cats and catching rabbits and so forth, i like dorgs be- 


cause they know something and will play with you. 
Yours truly 

Very well, Johnny ; when the rest have read we will 

make a few corrections, but you have done well for the 


first time. 


JOHNNY. 


Notes on the Drawing Exhibition, in Boston. 


Whoever visited the recent drawing exhibition must 
have seen at once that the results presented did not 
come from adherence to any one method of instruction. 
Indeed, a close examination of the work showed that 
the pupils had been taught in more than twenty differ- 
ent ways. 

The drawings from the primary schools represented 
only two dimensions, length and breadth, and were all 
done in outline. Some were from flat copies, a part 
being made of the same size as the copies, a part larger, 
a part smaller. Some were executed from memory, 
others from dictation. Some were original designs by 
the pupils, made by giving new arrangements to forms 
already drawn. The forms drawn were both geomet- 
rical and conventional, and the designs belonged to both 
these general divisions. It is also to be noted that 
many of the forms were historical. Thus, even in the 
primary schools the instruction presented something 
like a dozen distinct features. 

The grammar school work showed that these features 
were continued in the grammar schools, with the addi- 
tion of several new ones, as the drawing of problems 
in plane geometry with instruments, and model and ob- 
ject drawing, or free-hand prospective. The latter in- 
troduced the three dimensions, length, breadth, and 
thickness. The drawings were made in outline from 
flat copies and from the solid combined, where the au- 
thorized course of instruction was followed. 

The work from the high school, from the evening 
classes, and from the State Normal Art School, showed 
other distinct features, each introduced at a particular 
period in the learner’s progress. 

Notwithstanding the various methods adopted in giv- 
ing the instruction, a general, harmonious character im- 
pressed the whole work from the primary schools to the 
State Normal Art School. It was easy to see that the 
most mature results followed logically from the first 
steps taken. But what we specially desire to empha- 
size is the impossibility of securing good results in 
drawing by close adherence to any one method of in- 
struction. Because a certain method for a certain pur- 
pose is just the thing, it does not. by any means follow 
that it should be exclusively used, even in a single 
grade of the public schools. Drawing involves too 
much to be successfully treated in this manner. 

The original designs, presented by all the schools 
from the primary upward, formed a marked feature of 
the exhibition. This was right. Original design, while it 
brings into play new faculties, puts to the test much that 
the pupil has otherwise learned. To produce an orig- 
inal design the pupil may make a new arrangement of 
old forms, or he may make use of an old arrangement 
for new forms, or he may design both the forms and 
the arrangement. 

All that can well be demanded of the younger pupils 
is a new arrangement of forms previously drawn ; and 
hence they, indeed all, should have the memory stored 


_ with beautiful forms—largely historical. 


In making his new designs the pupil should not pro- 
ceed at hazard, but should be guided by the principles 
of design and the requirements of good taste ; he 
should also consider the purpose to which the design is 
to be devoted and the mode of manufacture. 

There were to be seen frequent violations of leading 
principles of good design. This was to be expected, 
when we consider that design is so new a subject of in- 


struction in our public schools, In particular, one 
thing was attempted by many of the grammar-school 
pupils, contrary to the prescribed requirements, which 
was seldom a success—the use of half-tint. When ap- 
plied the surface of the designs would be even and re- 
quire color to set off their parts, as in a carpet ; ora 
portion of the surface would be depressed, as when 


carved or sculptured, giving relief representation. In 
the first case, half-tint would indicate color, which it is 
inadequate to do ; in the second case, it would indicate 
depressed parts ; but nearly all the designs of which 
we are speaking would be spoiled by such a practical 
interpretation, 

Now, pupils should not be permitted to use half-tint 
at all, unless they are shown how to use it properly. It 
seems to us that the legitimate use of half-tint might 
well be permitted to young learners, yet only to a slight 
extent, for it is a great consumer of time and.gives very 
little in return. 

One thing more about the original designs. We 
should have been glad to see a little more attention 
given, in the grammar schools, to style. Why should 
not these schools give us designs clearly after the man- 
ner of the Egyptians, Greeks, and others ? 

Since original design should be regarded as a valu- 
able test feature in drawing, and since such fine results 
have been so soon secured, it is certainly wise to at- 
tempt to make the work of the future as nearly perfect 
as possible. It will require no more labor on the part 
of the pupils, but oftentimes less, since it is not greater 
elaboration and nicer finish that is wanted, but more 
definite knowledge of simple principles of design, which 
are easily understood, though their correct application 
is not, to be sure, such an easy matter. But there can 
be no correct application without understanding. 

Some of the grammar-school pupils, contrary to the 
prescribed requirements, made attempts at chiaroscuro, 
and in nearly every instance we believe the attempt was 
a blunder. So the pupils, in their aims at picture ef- 
fects, not only wasted their time—and it is a great ‘waste 
of time—but learned error. 

The grammar schools should, and we doubt not that 
they will next year, make a much stronger showing in 
plane geometrical drawing with instruments. This is 
the easiest of all the departments of drawing to teach, 
while it is one of the pleasantest for the children, as 
well as one of the most useful. It bears directly both 
upon industrial design, and upon all kinds of construc- 
tion, and trains the pupils in precision of work. 

It seems to us that object and model drawing, or free- 
hand perspective, is not taken up quite early enough in 
the Boston public schools. Instead of deferring this 
subject till the close of the grammar-school course, we 
believe it would be better to give the pupils, at an ear- 
lier period, a little training in the outline representa- 
tion of simple objects as they appear. Toa limited 
extent free-hand perspective can be intelligently taught, 
and with advantage, to quite young pupils. 

These notes we will conclude with the remark that 
the exhibition showed, plainly, that the teachers who 
adhered the most closely to the prescribed books and 
requirements produced the best results. There is al- 
ways room enough for independent work on the part of 
the teachers when carrying out, in the true spirit, a well- 
digested plan of operations. 


— In Germany, we are told that when a young man 
wants to marry, he must show to the proper authorities 
that he has been educated to a certain point, and must 
produce a certificate that he has some trade or calling 
whereby he can support a family. Could we borrow a 
hint and make a somewhat similar provision, the num- 
bers of our miserably poor might be materially les- 
sened. 

— The object of the science of education is to 
render the mind the fittest possible instrument for dis- 
covering, applying, or obeying the laws under which 


God has placed the universe.— Wayland. 


“Too Many Female Teachers.” 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT. 


TEhave read with much interest Dr. Eliot’s able ad- 
dress, published in a recent number of the N. E. Jour- 
NAL OF EpucATION, upon “ Wise and Unwise Economy 
in Schools.” It is strong and vigorous throughout, 
and contains many important suggestions. But I beg 
leave, courteously, to differ from the reasonings and 
conclusions under his subdivision which I use as a 
caption. 

I fully agree with him in the following propositions, 
viz: “Frequent changes in the corps of teachers, are 
injurious to a town’s schools, in every possible point of 
view.” “There is no business in which experience is 
more valuable, than in teaching.” “It is a very silly 
notion that everybody can teach an elementary school.” 
“There is no trade, or profession, demanding a higher 
degree of skill, which is not injured by the coming into 
it of a considerable number of persons, who regard it 
merely as a means of temporarily earning a reputable 
living.” “The average skill of the persons engaged in 
any handicraft, cannot be lowered without more or less 
loss to the community; but that the average skill of 
the persons engaged in teaching should be lowered, is 
a very grave matter indeed.” These sentences should 
be written in letters of gold, and read and pondered by 
every citizen and teacher in the nation. 

But Dr. Eliot attributes “the ever-recurring substitu- 
tion of inexperienced for experienced teachers,” to the 
employment of an undue proportion of females.” And 
he says the “effective reason” why they have been em- 
ployed instead of men, is economy. “If women had 
not been cheaper than men, they would not have re- 
placed [displaced?] nine-tenths of the men in the 
American public schools.” In regard to these state- 
ments, I would inquire, Is there less permanency among 
our teachers now, in proportion to the number of 
schools, than fifteen or twenty years ago? I doubt it ; 
and, even if this is claimed, it remains to be proved 
that the [employment of more female teachers is the 
cause. 

In the “good old times” when young men “kept 
school” in larger numbers than now, they were called 
from the Academy and College where they were en- 
gaged in fitting themselves for the learned professions. 
They were neither professional nor permanent teachers, 
but, in nine cases out of ten, they taught only one term 
during the year, and then for the sole purpose of earn- 
ing the means to prosecute their academic studies. 
These young men were employed in the winter, but 
always, as a rule, gave place to female teachers for 
the remaining term or terms of the year. This ar- 
rangement made sure an “ever-recurring substitution” 
of new teachers. But how is it now in this regard? 
Females are employed in the winter, and more often 
than formerly, they are retained through the year. So 
much is gained by employing female teachers, on the 
ground of permanency. 

But we are told that “women are drawn away from 
teaching by marriage and family life,” and do not con- 
tinue their work as men do, after marriage. I answer, 
not all are married, nor do all leave the school-room 
after marriage. And still further, not more women ex- 
change teaching for family cares, than men for other 
professions. Hence, nothing is lost to permanency on 
this account. Nor do I believe, as a matter of fact, 
that more women have been “worn out by the fatiguc- 
ing work of teaching,” than men, They are “weaker” 
physically, but often stronger in ability to endure the 
fatigue of the school-room. 

And is it not true, at the present time, that more fe- 
males are in process of training for the profession of 
teaching than men? So far as I am acquainted with 
the facts, much the larger number of graduates from 
our Normal Schools are women. It is not true, there- 
for, that the large number of females who have taken 


the field, regard teaching “ merely as a means of tem- 
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porarily earning a reputable living,” nor is the “aver- 
age skill of the persons engaged in teaching” liable to 
be lowered in consequence of employing women, even 
“jn the enormous proportion in which they are now 
employed in many towns and cities.” I believe the 
schools of New England are more skillfully managed 
and taught now, than they were fifteen, twenty, or 
thirty years ago, and more skillfully than they would 
be if the excess of women were rejected, and such men 
as could be secured were to take their places, 

Nor do I accept Dr. Eliot’s reason for the change. 
Is it a fact that our New England people are less in- 
telligent, more penurious, and less willing to spend 
money for educational purposes now, than a quarter of 
a century ago? I claim that the reverse is true ; that 
parents and the community at large are more interested 
in their schools and more willing to sustain them now, 
than then. 

As we all know, the employment of a largely in- 
creased number of females in our schools had its origin 
in the necessity of the case, growing out of the great 
rebellion. The young men who were accustomed to 
teach school in the winter had been cailed into the 
army, and a supply of male teachers could not be found. 

Hence, female teachers were employed to fill their 
places. This was the “effective” reason for the change 
in the first place. And the reason why they have been 
retained in the school-room, is evidently because they 
have proved themselves more efficient and acceptable 
as a class. 

But Dr. Eliot claims not to undervalue the work of 
women in schools, He says, “Their legitimate work in 
teaching is immense. All children under ten years of 
age may be advantageously taught by well-educated 
women of taste and vigor, and the immediate charge of 
the education of all girls should be in women’s hands, 
with some help from men toward the close of girl- 
hood.” 

In these sentiments, I most heartily concur. Indeed, 
I regard woman as the divinely-commissioned teacher 
of her race. She has natural endowments and special 
fitness for the work in the school, as well as in the fam- 
ily. She has everywhere proved herself not only “apt 
to teach,” but capable of managing and governing suc- 
cessfully. Her quick sensibilities, ardent sympathies, 
natural love for the true, the beautiful, and the good, 
her patience, perseverence, and enthusiasm, eminently 
qualify her for this important field of labor. Children 
are drawn to her by a natural instinct; they trust in 
her with implicit confidence. ‘ 

It is not enough to say that children “ may be advan- 
tageously taught by woman.” They can be properly 
taught by no other human being. Man is powerless in 
the nursery or primary school. 

It is admitted that the education of girls should be 
“in women’s hands.” If then, all children under ten 
years of age, and all girls should be under the immedi- 
ate charge of female teachers, will it harm our Joys to 
keep them a while longer in the same schools? Every 
boy owes to his mother what he is, and is to be- 
come, more than to all other human influences ; and 
may not that mother call in the aid of some skillful fe- 
male teacher, to enable her to prosecute the education 
of her son? I cannot believe there is any loss or 
danger in this course. Woman is adapted not only to 
the instruction of children in the family and school, but 
she has honored the profession in important positions 
in the academy and seminary ; and, in many instances, 
at the head of these institutions. 

The fact, therefore, that women have taken our edu- 
cational field, as by storm, and are likely to hold it, 
should not be a source of alarm to the friends of edu- 
cation, but should furnish a new motive to provide for 
them the means for that broad and thorough culture 
which is essential to the position they occupy. 


7” In reading, we hold converse with the wise ; in 
the business of life, generally with the foolish. 


Public Education. 
BY PROF, J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, UNIV. OF OXFORD. 


The law may insist on the education of the people. 
There are two reasons why it should do so. One of 
them is, that the educated person is of more use to his 
fellow-men than an untaught person; or, as may be 
said in other words, is less dangerous to others. The 
other is, that the educated person is more useful to 
himself. Now, if it can be shown that the same pro- 
cess made a man more serviceable to his neighbor, and 
more prosperous in his own fortune, it needs very little 
argument to prove that the process is a very whole- 
some one, 

A man who has been taught one thing, learns other 
things more quickly than a person who is wholly un- 
taught. A person who has learned to be a carpenter 
and requires to be instructed in the art of a smith, will 
learn to be a smith sooner than he would if he has 
been taught no other handicraft. A man who has 
learned French, or Latin, or Greek, thoroughly, will 
master German more easily than one who has never 
known any other language than his mother-tongue. 
He who has learned only one language, says the prov- 
erb, has learned none. A man who has learned to 
ride, or to swim, will learn to skate more rapidly than 
one who has never sat on a horse, or kept himself afloat 
in water. 

Of course there are some kinds of teaching which 
make the mind more easily active than others do—that 
is, which are better instruments of education. They 
who have given their attention to the discovery of the 
best instruments of education, always propose to them- 
selves to settle what are the best means for making the 
mind generally active. Experience has proved that if 
a person has been taught certain things, he will learn 
every thing more easily than if he had been taught 
other things. For example, though a person will not 
readily learn language, because he has been taught to 
ride, he will learn to ride more easily when he has 
been taught language. The kind of learning which 
makes a-man apt to learn other things, is that which 
gives a man the habit of thinking without seeing— 
which enables him to follow out in his mind something 
which may be thought of, without the need of seeing 
anything which would remind him of it. 


Thus mathematics are a great aid to education, be- 
cause they assist this power. In arithmetic we think 
of numbers, without considering the objects which 
those numbers represent. In a still more marked 
manner is this the case with higher mathematics— 
with algebra, geometry, trigonometry. So language, 
particularly a language which, having been highly culti- 
vated, has been rendered unchangeable because it has 
ceased to be spoken, is a very powerful means of men- 
tal culture. The study of mathematics and of lan- 
guage gives men the power of exact and rapid thought, 
and enables them to be quick and intelligent. When a 
man learns rapidly, he is plainly able to do his fellow- 
men a service, sooner and more completely, than he 
does if he is slow. I am, of course, speaking of those 
services which, being useful, are understood and valued. 
A boy is taken as an apprentice to learn some skillful 
trade. The boy who learns the trade in half the time 
that another takes, is by far the more valuable appren- 
tice of the two. He begins to earn his cost much 
earlier. The wisest and the most useful men in the 
world have taken the pains to learn their work thor- 
oughly, and to do their work well. 

Now such persons have always been taught some 
things which have aided them in gaining the special 
knowledge which they want. In short, there are some 
kinds of knowledge which are uniformly useful for 
every other kind of knowledge, and to understand and 
impart this knowledge is to educate people ; to get the 
knowledge is to be educated, in greater or less degree 
according as this master-knowledge is imparted. It is 
still a question as to which is the best kind of master- 


knowledge. It is likely that the question would never 
have been asked, if there had not been several kinds of 
training, every one of which is very useful for the end 
which all education has in view. It is possible that no 
one will ever be able to answer the question, because 
there are several kinds of this master-knowledge, and 
so many varieties of mind that one kind of knowledge 
suits this mind best, another that. The real question 
is, whether the mind of each person is well trained by 
what he has learned. Some people grow strong on a 
meat diet; some on a bread or vegetable diet. The 
most important thing to those who wish to be strong, is 
not what kind of food is most suitable generally, but 
what suits each the best. 

Next, education is—as indeed, you will have guessed 
from what I have already said—a great service to the 
man who has it. If you have ever noticed a clumsy 
person trying to do a thing which wholly puzzles him, 
and a handy person doing the same with great ease, 
you will see how it is a service. You may have seena 
person who is unable to do something, and have 
watched him while he is being taught the way to do it 
by some one who is experienced. Then, as you see the 
person who is taught brighten up when he learns the 
way, you will understand how useful knowledge is. Of 
course, if a few persons know how to do a thing well, 
they will have a great advantage over their neighbors. 
That which to others is a toil, is to them a pleasure, 
See how painful is the effort by which a boy who is be- 
ginning to learn reading, cons over his task, and spells 
the words. Now look at the same boy when he has 
got the mastery over that which he has been engaged 
on, and compare his looks as he reads a pleasant book, 
with the same looks, if you can remember them, when 
he began to read. In this way you can understand the 
advantage which a really able man, who has thoroughly 
cultivated his mind, has over those who do not possess 
his gifts. But suppose everybody were well taught, 
would any one have an advantage then? It is hard to 
conceive everybody equally well taught, and therefore 
a uniform level in all minds. Such a thing will never 
happen if we can judge of the future by the past, but it 
is easy to imagine the case of a whole nation which is 
well educated ; there are such nations. Now sucha 
nation will be vastly better off than other nations which 
are not so benefited. But it might, indeed it would be 
the case, that the education not giving them a special 
advantage at home, not one of them would have the 
advantage over his fellow-countrymen. Is their educa- 
tion then of no value? Is it not of the greatest? It has 
made them handy. It has made their work easier. If 
they have used what they possess wisely, they can do 
the same thing with half the toil and labor that they 
must have given before they were trained. A skilled 
person goes straight to the mark, while an unskilled 
one wastes time in finding out what the mark is, and 


what is the way to it. —Social Economy. 


Male vs. Female Teachers. 


It may seem preposterous for me to pretend to crit- 
icise President Eliot’s very able address ; but, while I 
fully indorse much that he says, and am thankful to him 
for saying it, I cannot help feeling that he is hardly 
just to woman. He speaks of the “enormous propor- 
tion in which women are employed in the schools ;” 
says it is not “sentiment,” but because “ women are 
cheaper thanmen.” Of course, he means their services, 
That is very true; and I am glad he calls it by its 
right name. I want no woman employed for senti- 
mental reasons. I do not believe an honest, upright 
woman would plead, as a reason for a situation being 
given her, that she was an orphan, or had others de- 
pendent on her ; but her fitness would be the plea, and 
that is the one I would urge now. 

He says : “ Women have not the physical endurance 
of men.” One reason for their apparent want of 


physical endurance is the small salary paid them. 
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What man was ever subjected to the inconveniences at 
his boarding-house that a woman must suffer, because 
it is not in her power to pay as high price for board as 
he? Would it not be as pleasant and profitable to a 
woman as to a man to have her room warmed, and even 
modestly supplied with the much-needed books, so that 
she could study in quiet? How many are able to do 
it? The greater part are obliged to sit with the family, 
or in a cold room, small and crowded at that. The ad- 
vantages of travel can hardly be estimated ; but how 
many of the female teachers can enjoy that privilege? 
They see their brother teachers going off on long ex- 
cursions about the country, but they can afford neither 
the time nor the money. There is sewing to be done 
in vacation ; the wardrobe must be put in order before 
the fall term, to save as much work as possible during 
the school-days. Men cannot understand the amount of 
necessary sewing to be done for a very plainly-dressed 
woman. They buy their clothes ready-made; their 
style of dress is not so liable to suffer from contact with 
nails lying in ambush, and such like things, that try a 
woman’s patience ; consequently there is not so much 
mending needed by them. What is mending to them! 
They are never expected to do it ; but what would be 
thought of a lady teacher who hired her mending done? 
In such ways much more is required of women than 
men. No wonder they have not so much “ physical en- 
durance.” 

We have been accused of extravagance in our dress, 
and it is said if we did not dress so much, we should 
not need so much sewing done. Woman are quick to 
perceive where an advantage is to be gained, and it 
does not require many examinations before a school 
board to find out that personal appearance has very 
much to do with fitness. One teacher told me that she 
was told by the master that it was her good clothes that 
gained the situation for her. Why should we not do all 
in our power to make ourselves suitable for a situation? 
If a stylish dress helps, ought we not to try to have it ; 
especially as we like beautiful things? 

Where have been the schools that could prepare a 
young lady to teach in our high schools? She must 
get what she can in the schools open to her, and then, 
by weary, toilsome effort, oftentimes unaided, climb the 
steep to which her ambition points. She reaches it 
worn out in body and mind, and soon breaks down, 
and joins the ranks of disabled teachers. Then the 
cry is raised of weakness, etc. ; when, if she had had the 
advantages that have been lavished upon the men, she 
might continue in school for years. What man could 
begin to teach at twenty—I will say twenty, though 
many girls begin younger—imperfect!y educated, 
obliged to make and mend his own clothes ; take care 
of his room, and trying all the time to make a little ad- 
vance in some study outside of school work? I am in- 
clined to believe his physical endurance could not bear 
the strain many years. 

I do not believe the proportion of women who leave 
school to marry is any greater than of men who are 
teaching as a stepping-stone to something more con- 
genial to their tastes. Ask almost any professional 
man, and he will tell you that some time in his life he 
has taught. Very few men begin to teach with the idea 
of making it a life-work. The nearer and more certain 
-a change is, the more indifference is felt usually about 
the work one has in hand ; and, although many women 
do leave school to marry, this is not a certainty to them 
when they commence teaching, as the business is to a 
man, who is constantly thinking, “‘ Next year, or the one 

after that, I shall be ready for my legitimate work.” 
Hence women have a more undivided interest in their 
school work. “ Permanent situations” and the “hon- 
ors of the profession,” it seems to me, would affect 
women as well as men, if those privileges should be 
conferred on us as well; and some women might be 
saved from throwing themselves away by a foolish mar- 
riage, as has been done. 

Educated women who work for a living brave a good 


deal ; they are almost outcasts from the society they 
would like. When a woman begins to teach, she virtu- 
ally renounces the world ; it is hard for people to be- 
lieve this who have not tried it, but it does not require 
many years of teaching to realize the truth of this 
statement. If women had not proved themselves faith- 
ful and acceptable teachers, would their services be so 
extensively employed, notwithstanding the cheapness ? 
I believe cheapness is not usually considered a suffi- 
cient recommendation. Are not women naturally bet- 
ter adapted to imparting instruction thanmen? Would 
not a larger per cent of them make first-class teachers? 
I hope no one will accuse me of disparaging our gen- 
tlemen teachers. I honor them as a class, and know 
many among them who are in every way superior teach- 
ers, and whom the community cannot afford to lose. 
“Tis not that I love Cesar less, but Rome more,” Judg- 
ing from my own experience, women come into closer 
contact with children than men, gain their confidence 
more fully, and thus exert a greater influence over 
them. Is not a good woman’s influence always benefi- 
cial for boys of every age. But I understand President 
Eliot thinks boys over ten should not be taught by her. 
If “some help from men towards the close of girl- 
hood” is beneficial in a girls’ school, why would not 
the same rule apply to a boys’ school ? While I do 
not believe in schools being limited to either sex (I am 
not thinking of colleges), either in teachers or pupils, 
I doubt very much the expediency of having young, un- 
married men as masters or sub-masters in school, made 
up largely of young ladies. I think there would be 
less harm in having too many lady teachers, than in 
what often arises in such cases. I can’t believe our 
schools are suffering from too many female teachers. 
Many of them suffer from poor teaching, no doubt, but 
that is not confined to the lady teacher. 

Do not business men say, “ Trade regulates itself?” 
Let us hope it will be so with this knotty question. 


Industrial Drawing. 


in Dictation, and we will give it in the exact words of 
the teacher. 

“ Draw a horizontal line a little distance from the top 
of the paper ; divide the line in the middle; after draw- 
ing it, test and see if it is exactly in the middle. Draw- 
a vertical line as long as onz-half of the horizontal line, 
and test that. At either end of the horizontal line 
draw another vertical line as long as the first one ; join 
these vertical lines by a horizontal line across the bot- 
tom. Now, you may draw the two diameters of the 
square (the vertical and the horizontal diameters), Dot 
the diagonals of both these squares. Around the ver- 
tical diameter draw compound curves. Be careful to 
draw them alike ; do not draw them like this incorrect 
figure on the board. (Drawing an incorrect figure.) 
Now, you may draw compound curves around the hori 
zontal diameters. In the other square you may do the 
same. Make a little dot on the diagonal, one-third of 
the distance from the point where the diagonals bisect.. On 
the opposite diagonal make a dot in exactly the same place. 

Take the lower part of the diagonals and dot them, 
in the same place.. Be careful to do this correctly, or 
your figures will be one-sided. Af the first dot, draw a 
slight curve, which shall touch the compound curve of the 
horizontal diameter. Find the point on the lower part 
of the curve exactly opposite the point where the first 
curve touches. 

Draw another curve from the diagonal, to touch the 
compound curve of the vertical line. Exactly opposite this, 
draw another curve, which shall touch the dot that you 
have made on the diagonal. Draw another curve up- 
wards, that shall touch the compound curve of the hori- 
‘zontal, Exactly opposite this, draw another curve, 
which shall touch another point of the upper diagonal. 
Then draw from that point on the diagonal, a curve to 
touch the compound curve of the vertical. 

Now you may emphasize the corners above the last 
curves. This is one square completed ; see if you can 
finish the second square, and have it drawn better than 
the first.” 


Here is a copy of the figure drawn by the pupils : 


While visiting one of the 
primary schools of the city 
of Boston, a few days ago, 
it occurred to us that per- 
haps some of the readers 
of the New-ENGLAND 
JouRNAL oF EpvucarTION, 


outside of the State of 
Massachusetts, might be 
interested to know just 
how a lesson in “ Free- 
hand Drawing” is given 
in this city to the little 
folks in a primary school. 


It may give them, as it did 

us, a wholesome and profitable idea as to how readily 
and thoroughly so-called “ difficult terms ” can be under- 
stood and applied, by our primaries, and what they can 
accomplish in Industrial Drawing, when it is systematic- 
ally and progressively presented to them as a science 
and regular class study. 


The lesson which we wish to reproduce was given by 
Miss B. C. Farrington, at the Phillips School, classes 
1 and 2, the pupils being from seven to nine years of 
age. We found the room pleasant and attractive, and 
noticed, at once, the interested and happy expression of 
the children’s faces; and when their teacher asked 
them if they would like to draw for the visitors present, 
we needed no better proof of the popularity of Drawing 
with them, than the cheerful alacrity with which they 
changed their exercise in Spelling to Drawing. In five 
minutes from the time we entered the room, the chil- 
dren were ready for the lesson, with material neatly ar- 
ranged on the desks before them, and every eye fixed 
upon the teacher, standing at the board, chalk in hand. 


We had requested that the exercise might be a lesson 


| During the lesson, we noted, First, that the children 

did not wait to see what lines the teacher drew, as she 
dictated them, but many of them drew on their paper 
ahead of her. Second, there was not an inattentive 
pupil in the room; all seemed thoroughly interested 
and absorbed in their work. Third, every child evi- 
dently comprehended perfectly, and at once, all the 
terms used. Fourth, no pupil overlooked another to 
see what line must be made next. /i/t/, last but not 
least, all looked happy and kept busy as bees, and all 
seemed to enjoy the exercise intensely. 

As we looked over their papers when completed, we 
were struck with the uniformity of the work, and wish- 
ing to secure a few copies as specimens, felt obliged to 
request the teacher to select for us. All were so equ- 


ally good, we felt that in justice to the little ones, we 
ought to take their papers one and all, as samples. 
During the past month it has been our privilege to 
see several other lessons in Freehand Drawing and 
Elementary Design, Model Drawing, Geometrical Draw- 
ing, and Special Studies; to attend examinations of 
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teachers and pupils, and to examine the work accom- 
plished in all the departments of Industrial Drawing 
as taught in the Normal Art School, the Institute of 
Technology, the High, Grammar, and Primary Schools 
of the city of Boston. 

In some future articles, we purpose giving other 
specimen lessons of what we have seen and heard, with 
accompanying figures and illustrations. 


Education for the Indian Civil Service. 


The question of competitive examinations of appli- 
cants for positions in the Civil Service, is the enfant 
terrible of a department of the political system of Great 
Britain, as well as of the United States. This is es- 
pecially the case in relation to the Indian Civil Service. 
The Atheneum publishes a rumor of an intended 
reform in the Indian Civil Service Examination. Re- 
port says that older men are to be admitted to the com- 
petitions, and that in the case of Hindoos, examinations 
may be entirely done away with. It is hinted, indeed, 
that there is an intention of reforming the competitive 
examination system out of existence altogether, but 
that heroic measure would be difficult to carry, and un- 
advisable to attempt. Since these trials came into 
active existence in the Universities, some sixteen years 
ago, they have had a chequered career of general popu- 
larity, of natural reaction, and of qualified approval. 
Danger was felt or feared that England, under this 
plan of appointment to offices, would become as station- 
ary, as unprogressive, as China. As the Daily News 
puts it, it happened that in China, as in the English 
Universities, a man had no sooner passed all his exam- 
inations than he was set to examine others. It is a 
well-known law in human nature that an examiner asks 
questions only on what he knows more or less from 
previous study, and that he has no time to get up fresh 
information. This law operated in China, and, as a 
corollary, knowledge stood still, or rather declined. 
When once the most splendid button and the highest 
salary were won, the mandarin began examining smaller 
mandarins, and so on ad infinitum, as in a frequently- 
quoted passage of poetry about the existence of suc- 
cessive grades of parasitic insects. The high-water 
mark of knowledge was the science existing in the 
brain of the first chief examiner who ever held office. 
In summing up on this important subject, the Mews 
argues that most people will be disposed to welcome a 
reform which should abolish examinations in the case 
of natives, and says: “ Hindoos of more advanced age, 
experience, confirmed character, and reputation should 
surely be more welcome to their fellow-countrymen, in 
positions of trust, than lads about whom nothing is 
known except that they have a knack of reading and 
writing English, and of displaying their information. 
The objections to patronage apply less in the case of 
natives than of Englishmen. On the whole, there is 
room for wholesome reforms, though it would be difficult 
to prove that the existing system of appointments has 
worked badly in the main.” 


Sunny Faces.—How sweet in infancy, how lovely in 
youth, how saintly in age! There are a few noble na- 
tures whose very presence carries sunshine with them 
wherever they go ; a sunshine which means pity for the 
poor, sympathy for the suffering, help for the unfortu- 
nate, and benignity towards all. How such a face en- 
livens every other face it meets, and carries into every 
company, vivacity and joy and gladness. But the 
scowl and frown, begotten in a selfish heart, and mani- 
festing itself in daily, almost hourly fretfulness, com- 
plaining, fault-finding, angry criticisms, spiteful com- 
ments on the motives and actions of others, how they 
thin the cheek, shrivel the face, sour and sadden the 
countenance !—Dr. Hall. 


— We learn by teaching, 


LANGUAGE. 


Points in Etymology.—Person. 


The diversity of views in regard to grammatical Per- 
son, to be found in our text-books, is worthy of consid- 
eration. I therefore quote trom a few of our more 
commonly employed grammars. 

“ Person is that accident that distinguishes the speaker, the 0d- 
ject spoken to, and the object spoken of.”— We/d. 

“ Person denotes the character which the noun has, according as 
the object is represented as speaking, spoken to, or spoken of.”— 
Butler. 

“Person is the medium of distinction between the speaker, the 
object addressed or spoken to, and the object spoken of.” —/%erce. 

“Person is that property of a noun or a pronoun which shows 
its relation to the speaker.”—Greene. 

“ Personal pronouns are those which distinguish the person by 
their form.”—Bullions. 

“ Person in Grammar denotes the speaker, the person or thing 
addressed, or the person or thing which is the subject of discourse.” 
—Hallock. 

“ Person, in grammar, is the distinction of nouns as to the per- 
son speaking, spoken to, or spoken of.” —Pinneo. 

“ A personal pronoun is one of those pronouns which distinguish 
the grammatical persons.” —Kerl. 

“A personal pronoun is a pronoun that expresses person and 
number of itself.” — Wedls. 

“ Personal pronouns admit of number, ferson, gender, and case.” 
—Murray. 

“ Person is the distinction of nouns or pronouns in their relation 
to the speaker.”—//art. 


Person, then, in grammar, is an accident; a character 
which a noun has ; a medium of distinction ; a form that 
distinguishes person ; that which denofes the speaker ; a 
distinction of nouns. 

It would seem from the above that our grammarians 
have looked at the matter of Person from every con- 
ceivable point of view, except the true one. Person, so 
far as pronouns are concerned, is not an accident, not a 
character, not a medium, not a property, not a distinction, 
—no, not a form even of these words. 

Person, as applied to pronouns, is merely a name for 
a certain class, as distinguished from other classes. 
Thus we have Personal pronouns, J/, thou, you, he, she, it ; 
Relative pronouns, who, which, what, whose; Demon- 
strative pronouns, this that, these, those. These names 
are given for reasons sufficiently obvious ; but it must 
be understood that Person, so far as the class of words 
in question is concerned, is simply a name of a division. 
This, then, is all the pupil has to do with the matter of 
Person, so far as pronouns are concerned—a short story 
indeed. 

Person, however, in the case of certain dialectic forms 
of the verb, is quite a different thing. It is here a true 
grammatical form. In sacred literature, in the lan- 
guage of worship, in poetry to some extent, and with 
certain religious sects, the verb takes on ferson-forms. 
Thus, we have loves, lovest, loveth, according as the 
verb is construed with the pronoun J, tou, or some one 
of the other pronouns. 

It should be understood, however, that these forms, 
in popular English speech, both spoken and written, 
are now entirely obsolete. They do not belong at all 
to the current English language of to-day. Why, then, 
are they represented as such in our grammars? Why 
are the children taught to say in their grammar what 
they almost never say in speech? Why teach I love, thou 
lovest, he loveth, simply because these forms occur in 
their Bibles, in religious worship, and occasionally in 
poetry? 

Or, what is still worse, why mutilate the verb, and 
teach the pupil to say, “I love,” “ Zhou lovest,” “he 
loves,” which is neither modern nor sacred style, neither 
Greek nor Barbarian, but a miserable hybrid amalga- 
mation? And yet these forms are given in nine-tenths 
of our grammars. The fact is, these forms in popular 
English are dead,—dead as the old English infinitive in 
en, There is scarcely more reason why they should be 
introduced in our grammars and taught as current Eng- 
lish, than nautical terms, or law terms, We have two 


modes in Music: the major and the minor. The for- 
mer is common, and in almost universal use, the latter 
employed only on occasion. Now it would be just as 
proper for a writer of Music to introduce in a given 
piece, along with the regular major mode, now and 
then a minor measure, as it is to introduce into the reg- 
ular current forms of the English verb of to-day these 
quasi-obsolete person forms. Teach, we say, our pupils 
the minor key in Music, though they may never be 
called upon to use it a half-dozen times during life ; but 
teach it separately from the major key. Do not give 
them a nondescript amalgamation. So we say teach 
them these old Person forms in English, this minor 
mode of our language, but do it separate/y and do it 
completely, not in mutilations. I am surprised that in- 
telligent instructors are willing to give their pupils daily 
such hybrid combinations, and call them the conjuga- 
tion of the English verb of the nineteenth century ! 

These old Person forms are exceedingly valuable. 
They give to sacred literature and to our religious forms 
of worship a dignity and a beauty which would be quite 
impossible without them. But this, the peculiar and 
pre-eminent value of their forms, is largely lost by com- 
mingling them, as our grammars do, with the current 
forms of speech. Thus in every view of the case, this 
mulish combination is bad, is intolerable. 


Gender-Forms. 


Permit me to ask the following questions :—(1) Is it proper to 
apply the form “ author” to a woman who writes? (2) Is it proper 
to apply the form “ editor” to a woman who edits? (3) Is it cor- 
rect to apply the term “chairman” to a woman who presides over 
a committee? Suppose a woman should be elected to the highest 
executive office of a State (4), would it be correct to call her the 
“governor”? By answering the above questions, either through 
the JOURNAL or by private letter, you will confer a great favor. 

E. S. P. 


(1) The words author and editor properly mean sim- 
ply persons who write, whether male or female, and con- 
sequently may be used with perfect propriety to denote 
either sex. 

The word chairman has no feminine gender-form, and 
may be used to denote a presiding officer of either sex. 

The word governor has a well authenticated feminine 
form, and should therefore be used, as we use empress, 
duchess, baroness, etc. There is danger, however, of 
carrying their feminine gender-forms too far. The 
number of them properly belonging to the language is 
very small. They are correctly used, for the most part, 
in the following cases : 

1. As #itles, because discrimination here is necessary 
Abbess, countess, marchioness. 

2. When the primaries are suggestive of men only. 
Huntress, priestess, prophetess. 

3. When sanctioned by long and 
tress, benefactress, 

In all other cases they must be rejected. Such forms 
as conductress, directress, inspectress, waitress, are to be 
discountenanced. 


good usage. Ac- 


Mode-Forms. 


Do you consider shall and should work, will and would work, 
potential forms exclusively? How many of the six common tense 


divisions belong, in your opinion, to the Indicative Mode? x 


I do not consider the forms sha// and wif/ as exclu- 
sively potential. The are often mere tense-forms, of 
course. I do not think of a case where would and 
should are not potential in force. 

All the six common tense divisions belong to the In- 
dicative mode. The future tense-forms do not indeed 
indicate a fact, but what is considered certain ¢o become 
a fact ; and hence are classed as Indicative forms. 


— Language is but the instrument conveying to us 
things useful to be known. 

— We should not consider even those sciences which 
have no actual, practical application in themselves, as 
without value, if they sharpen and train the intellect.—~ 


Lord Bacon, 
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Am. Inst. of Instruction, Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS certainly center in Little 
Rhody this summer. Brown University has but just 
finished its unusually interesting Commencement, when 
we are promised a great meeting of the AMerIcan IN- 
STITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, and soon to follow it will be 
the seventh annual session of the AMERICAN PHILO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION, which will be held, according to 
appointment, in the Rogers High School building, New- 
port, R. I., commencing Tuesday, July 13th, at 3 p. m., 
and closing Friday, July 16th, 1875. The annual ad- 
dress by the president of the association, J. Hammond 
Trumbull, LL.D., of Hartford, will be delivered on 
Tuesday evening, July 13th. Members of the associa- 


-tion, and others wishing to become members, who in- 


tend to be present, are requested to send notice of 
their intention (with mention of the fact if they are to 
be accompanied by ladies), at as early a day as possi- 
ble to F. W. Tilton, Newport, R. I. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS, Academy, and High 
School graduations, and public school exhibitions are 
the order of these June and July days, the first fruits of 
our annual educational seed-sowing. Even Centen- 
nial week had other glories than those which gathered 
about Boston and Bunker Hill, for West Point in New 
York, Brown University in Rhode Island, Rutgers 
in New Jersey, and Roanoke in the Old Dominion, 
celebrated their annual festivities with peculiar inter- 
est, and rejoicings. Each of these colleges has its own 
special occasions for congratulation over the past and 
hope for the future. These have been followed by a 
goodly company of similar fete-days during the present 
week, at Wesleyan in Connecticut, Union and Syracuse 
in New York, Old Rutgers in New Jersey, Antioch and 
-Kenyon in Ohio, Washington and Lee in Virginia, Dart- 
mouth in New Hampshire, Knox in Illinois, Iowa State 


University, and a host of others in the several States 
North and South. In all their prosperity we rejoice, 
and from primary school to the University, we may 
welcome all the elements of true progress and all signs 
of wise improvement for the future. 


THE action of the Boston School Committee in rec- 
ommending an inexpensive and simple style of dress 
at the graduation of a class of young ladies at the High 
School, and our comments thereon, have brought us 
many letters of approval. The following from an emi- 
nent educator in New York, expresses the sentiments 
of thousands of teachers and parents, in respect to an 
evil which has its root in the home education of chil- 
dren, and finds a ready development and stimulus in 
the fashionable tendencies of too many of our lower, as 
well as higher schools: 

PotspaM, N. Y., JUNE 7, 1875. 

Your editorial note in the JoURNAL of June 5, concerning 
“ simplicity of dress on graduation day,” and the Boston commit- 
tee’s circular on that subject, are steps in the right direction. 
Needless display at graduation entails many a serious burden 
upon high-spirited young ladies. Classes often vote for uniform- 
ity; and too often the uniformity is secured by bringing all the 
members up to the standard of the most wealthy and ‘vain-glorious. 
That this tendency to extravagance, which is, at the least, educa- 
ting the young ladies in the wrong direction, has received such a 
check in such influential quarters, is an indication full of promise 
to the schools and graduates of the future. 

The present graduating class of this institution, numbering over 
twenty, some months ago voted to prepare dresses for graduating 
day, in accordance with simplicity and economy. Other schools 
need reform. Let the good work go on! 

It is gratifying to learn that many graduating classes 
have adopted the same plan of simplicity and economy 
of dress, and it certainly speaks well for pupils, teach- 


ers, and parents. 


THE events of the last week in and about Boston, and 
the magnificent military and civic pageant of the 17th, 
wherein more than half a million of people were the 
spectators and actors, and towards which many millions 
of eyes were directed,—have a significance far beyond 
the placeand the time of the transaction. It was Massa- 
chusetts which sent out the proclamation of “ Welcome’ 
to Bunker Hill, the Nation’s birth-place ; but it was a 
welcome which all the . people had good cause to ex- 
pect, and which was gladly responded to as a personal 
right rather than favor by the representatives of all 
quarters of the Union. That Bunker Hill is in Boston 
was a great good fortune, for it enabled her, as the me- 
tropolis of New England and the representative of her 
intelligence, her patriotism, her liberality, and her mag- 
nanimity to express to all her visitors, the qualities ot 
which her guests as well as her citizens may well be 
proud. It was quite appropriate that the place of re- 
joicing was at the heart of patriotic New England, al- 
though the occasion of the festivities,.of bonfires, and 
of illuminations belongs to the country and to the world. 
To Bunker Hill as to a shrine came not only the mul 
titudes, but the leaders of multitudes to pledge a re- 
newed devotion to the cause for which the patriots 
fought on that historic day, and where some of the best 
blood was shed ; and while an over-ruling Providence 
shaped the events of 1775, there appears the same 
guiding Hand in the purposes and results of its cen- 
tennial observances. In 1775 it was the long-dreaded 
contest for separation from the fatherland. In 1875 it 
was the long-desired union of friends and brothers who 
had been alienated by the strange vicissitudes of a 
bloody civil war. In the former case we conquered our 
oppressors, in the latter we conquered ourselves. True 
it is that Peace hath her victories not less renowned 
than War. 

The one grand result for which these centennial days 
will be commemorated is the spirit of brotherhood which 
pervaded all hearts. When the men who were enemies in 
the fearful conflicts of ten years ago are brought face to 
face in Boston, how willeye meet eye, and will hand grasp 


hand, were questions which each thought before the meet- 


ing. Will South Carolina and Massachusetts forget 
their late hostile feuds in the patriotic memories of 
Bunker Hill? Will the men of Virginia and Mary- 
land join hands with those of the States which grap- 
pled with them in the deadly strife? The answer was 
magnetic when the Fifth Maryland regiment, and the 
Washington Light Infantry of Charleston marched up 
State street. This was the first chord in the harmo- 
nies of the eventful week. Again the answer is re- 
peated in the great scene of welcome at Music Hall in 
Boston, when Col. Andrews of So. Carolina, and Gen. 
Fitz. Lee, of Virginia, are received amidst the wildest 
acclamations of the audience, as they respond to the 
warm and generous words of Gov. Gaston and Mayor 
Cobb, while around them were the great actors of the 
rebellion,—Vice-President Wilson, Sherman, Burnside, 
Kilpatrick, Hawley, and a host of others, who joined in 
the welcome with a strange delight. Tenderest chords 
vibrated when, on the succeeding day, the Fifth Maryland 
regiment, the representatives of the city where Massa- 
chusetts blood was first shed in 1861, decorated the 
soldiers’ monument at Charlestown, which commemo- 
rates the devotion of her heroic slain. But it was re- 
served for the 17th for the great multitude to add their 
voices to the first notes of joyous, enthusiastic welcome, 
and as the hosts moved in long procession, shout an- 
swered to shout, welcome to welcome, and _ hearts 
beat’ high with exultant joy as the men of the 
North and of the South, of the East and of the West, 
were bound in one by this cordon of human hearts. 
What the sword can never do, what legislation and de- 
bate have not done, the warm skies and the warmer 
welcome of the North in this significant juncture at 
Boston have most truly and effectually accomplished in 
bringing the two sections, estranged by bitter animosi- 
ties and deadly passions, into fellowship ; and may we 
not trust, as the centennial utterances most clearly in- 
dicate, into conditions of a wiser, a truer, and a nobler 
brotherhood? If this be true, Bunker Hill shall here- 
after stand not only as the monument of the great 
achievements of the fathers, but shall also typify to all 
coming men the dawn of an era when the clasped hand 


’|shall be the symbol of our unity, and the inscription on 


our banners shall be, as they float over a united people, 
““ PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN.” 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL OF ScIENCE.—This school, for 
the benefit of practical teachers, has held its regular 
sessions on Saturday afternoons, throughout the past 
year, at the Museum of Natural History, and has been 
unusually successful. 

At the close of a very interesting and profitable 
course of lectures on Mineralogy, the class at its last 
meeting on Saturday, the 5th inst., passed the following 
resolutions, offered by Mr. George T. Littlefield, 
unanimously : 


Resolved, That the thanks of the class in Mineralogy be re- 
turned to Mr. John ee ag a for his thoughtfulness and liberal- 
ity in furnishing the means, by which this course of lectures have 
been extended to a large class of the teachers of Boston and 
vicinity. 

Resolved, That we tender the hearty thanks of the class to Prof. 
L. S. Burbank, for the interesting presentation of the subject of 
Mineralogy, during the past year. 


JOSEPH WARREN. 

[The following tribute to one of the first martyrs of the Revo- 
lutionary struggle is published in the current number of the Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Fournal. It is from the pen of Dr. O. 
W. Holmes.] 

Teotead in the holy art whose lifted shield 
Wards off the darts a never-slumbering foe, 
By hearth and wayside lurking, waits to throw, 
Oppression taught his helpful arm to wield 
The slayer’s weapon ; on the murderous field 
The fiery bolt he challenged laid him low, 
Seeking its noblest victim. Even so 

The charter of a nation must be sealed ! 

The healer’s brow the healer’s honor crowned, 
From lowliest duty, called to loftiest deed ; 
Living, the oak-leaf wreath his temples bound, 
Dying, the conqueror’s laurel was his meed, 
Last on the broken rampart’s turf to bleed 


Where Freedom’s victory in defeat was found. 
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Volume One. 


The present issue completes the first volume of the 
New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpucaTIoN, and with it 
we tender to our patrons our thanks for their’ cordial 
support thus far rendered to this enterprise. It has 
never been a question with us with a doubtful answer, 
as to the success of a weekly educational paper, which 
should meet the wants of the great body of teachers of 
our country ; and the response to our faith proves that 
in whatever respect we may have failed, the educators 
have not come short of their duty. As it is, we have 
embarked our personal interests, and our best labor in 
this work, to make educational journalism indepen- 
dent, intelligent, and reliable ; and the testimony of 
the press is truly complimentary, and we sometimes 
feel too flattering, as to the course we have taken and 
the work we are doing. Our readers are aware of the 
great amount of material which is presented for their 
reading every week, but may be they have never esti- 
mated its quantity in comparison with that furnished 
by the monthly issues of the journals which are now 
represented by THE NeEw-EncLanD. The twenty-six 
numbers which constitute Volume I. of our paper, con- 
tain more reading matter than was printed in the 
Massachusetts Teacher, the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, 
and the Connecticut School Fournal combined, in one 
year. Our subscribers have received for one dollar and 
fifty cents,—a half year’s subscription,—more reading 
matte rthan was furnished in the same time for four 
dollars by the journals named. The union of these 
papers, then, has been a financial gain to the teacher, 
and the NEwW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is in 
fact furnished at one-third the cost of the monthlies which 
constitute it. This isa most important consideration 
to those, who from necessity or choice, act upon a 
truly economic principle. And what has been the 
quality of the JourRNAL? Please to note the more than 
two hundred \eading articles in Volume I. When 
bound in pamphlet form, it will constitute a body of 
educational material unsurpassed by any other educa- 
tional publication published in any country. 

The talent which has been manifested in the several 
departments of ScrENCE, LANGUAGE, MATHEMATICS, 
and Primary Work, has been fully appreciated by 
our readers, and the interest of teachers in them is 
truly remarkable for a new undertaking. The depart- 
ment of DIALOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS has 
found a practical use in the schools all over our coun- 
try, and the talented authoress at the head of this 
work may be satisfied with the success which her past 
reputation and present labors have given to her well- 
filled pages. Our home and foreign correspondence 
has been fresh and newsy, and in the State columns 
has been published more of educational information 
than was furnished by all the educational monthlies of 
New England combined for a whole year. 

With the next number we enter upon Volume II. of 
our history. We hope to make it better than the first. 
Our friends can help us. First, by their contributions 
to our pages, and second, by speaking the good word 
which will lead others to become subscribers and read- 
ers of our columns. Our large circulation can be 
doubled if every one will speak to his neighbor or 
friend of THe New-ENGLAND, and fairly present its 
claims. Teachers, this is your journal, and we wish 
each to feel a personal interest, not only in reading its 
columns, but in the spread of the intelligence which 
they contain. 


WE are glad to learn that the Statistical Atlas of the 
United States, which Gen. Francis A. Walker, of Yale 
College, the Superintendent of the Ninth Census, has 
been preparing for the past five years for the Govern- 
ment, is to be placed within the reach of the people. It 
's too valuable a work to be confined to the use of the 
few. Colleges, schools, and teachers in general will not 
now be debarred, as we feared they would, from pos- 
sessing this most valuable government document. 


Centennial Utterances, June 17, 1875. 


“Not only America, but England and the world, have reason to 
hold in grateful remembrance the day. It was a gain on all"sides; 
for the great unquestionable principles of popular representation, 
self-government by popular municipal institutions, the independ- 
ence of judges, and the complete responsibility in the exercise of 
power were equally at stake on both sides of the Atlantic.”— 


London Times. 
PROPHECY. 


“We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies— 
though passion may have strained, it must not break our bonds of 
affection. Zhe mystic chords of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, 
when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of 
our nature !”—Abraham Lincoln, March, 1861. 


FULFILLMENT. 

“ But now not only is the war closed, but the animosities which 
have accompanied and followed it are fading out. They are 
dying: nay, they are as good as dead, and awaiting their burial! 
To-morrow we will dig their grave; at the greater Centennial in 
Philadelphia, next year, we will heap up a mound over them high 
as the Alleghanies; and before the day of Yorktown comes round 
we shall have forgotten that they ever existed.”—Aayor Cobb of 
Boston, at Music Hall. 

“To her guests—North, South, East, and West— Massachusetts 
bids a hearty welcome. As our fathers greeted your fathers of old, 
so do we greet you now. Let us all, mindful of the glory of our 
fathers, see that there shall be no more sectional controversy; no 
warfare for the future, except such as the nation’s safety demands, 
and in which all can join; sympathizing in one another's disasters 
and exulting together in our victory.".—Governor Gaston of Mass- 
achusetts, at Music Hall. 

“South Carolina receives with deep emotion the greeting of 
Massachusetts [great applause], an emotion which in tenderness, 
in intensity, in amplitude, can only be measured by that which twin 
sisters feel when, after fiery tribulation and the estranging vicissi- 
tudes of a long separation, the past is put away forever, and 
utterly lost sight of in the brightening augury of a future hence- 
forth unclouded and undivided. How opportune is the occasion!” 
—General Andrews of South Carolina, at Music Hall. 

“It is my hope and prayer that these centennial days may be so 
observed as to blot out all feelings of envy or malice, which were 
engendered by the late war. I am free to say here to-night, that I 
am ready to do anything on the face of this earth to accomplish 
this. I will do anything but acknowledge we were wrong in what 
we did to ,suppress|the Rebellion."—General Burnside Rhode of 
Island, at Music Hall. 

“Now, when I see this magnificent demonstration, when my 
eyes look on yours, beaming with friendliness and hearty good- 
will toward me and mine, I feel that hereafter, if foreign or domes- 
tic foes threaten our common country, Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, California and Florida, would shout with one voice, ‘If 
they desire to fight, let them have enough.’” —General Fitz-Hugh 
Lee of Virginia, at Music Hall. 

“T believe that I can give a hearty welcome to any one who 
fought in the South against us, provided he promises never to do 
so again.” —Gen. W. 7. Sherman. 

“ Let us frown down sectionalism and all marplots who would 
keep alive the fires of discord. I hold it to be the duty of all 
good men, North and South, East and West, to labor for the 
glory and prosperity of our common country. Let us gather, next 
year, to the Centennial as pilgrims to Mecca, and offer up our 
prayers on the altar of liberty for the perpetuation of the great 
principles that our fathers died to secure for us.”—Gen. P. M. B. 
Young of Virginia. 

“To assist in that work we must be able to recover from our 
own calamities and heal our dissension, from whatever cause or 
hand they come. Reconciliation and peace are indispensable to 
the completion of our destiny. Without this, the advantages of 
liberty, the sacrifices of war, the marvels of invention, the tri- 
umphs of industry, the treasures of earth and sea, are unavailing. 
Peace is not the offspring of force. It must exist in the hearts of 
the people, in the protection of the rights of others and the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of our own. This we desire, and for it we labor 
to the end."—Gen. V. P. Banks, on presenting a flag to the Fifth 
Maryland Regt. at Boston. 

“ This standard will be received with enthusiasm by our people 
as the tangible evidence of your brotherly love, and hence- 
forth under its protecting folds, as in the days of the Revolution, 
Massachusetts and Maryland will be found shoulder to shoulder.” 
—Colonel Fenkins, of Fifth Maryland Regt., Baltimore. 

“ Let us renew our allegiance to that central sovereignty which 
is our hope and the hope of the world. Soldiers and citizens of 
South Carolina, of New York and Massachusetts, of North and 
South, of East and West, let us here clasp hands and repeat to- 
gether the words that shall echo on when we and our children 
shall cease to be, ‘Liberty and union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable.” —Fosiah Quincy. 

“To-day it is the highest duty of all, no matter on what side 
they were, but above all those who have struggled for the preser- 
vation of the Union, to strive that it becomes one of generous 
confidence in which all States shall, as of old, stand shoulder to 


shoulder, if need be, against the world in arms. Towards those 
with whom we lately warred, and who recognize that the results 
are to be kept inviolate, there should be no resentment or bitter- 
ness.—General Deven's Oration at Bunker Hill. 

“Tf I understand the feeling of this country, it is that whether 
an issue is tried in the ordinary terms and courts of law in 
peaceful times or by the necessity of the case by arms upon the — 
battlefield—whenever it has been once fairly tried, both sides 
abide by that issue after it is settled, and support the Govern- 
ment.” —Chief Justice Grey of Massachusetts. 

“The friendly relations which existed between South Carolina 
and Massachusetts in days of yore are returning again. Their 
differences, like the quarrels of dear friends, only endear them to 
each other. We cannot forget that when our State was plunged 
deepest in the mire of corruption and degradation, that Massachu- 
setts, by one of her sons, gave us the helping hand, and is now 
lifting our Government from a state of oblocracy to something of 
republicanism. This is a golden link, I trust, which is to bind us 
together in the future."— ames Gray Porter, of the Washington 
Light Infantry of South Carolina, on the presentation of a palmet- 
to cane to Gov. Gaston. 

“ Let us shake hands here to-night, on this happy centennial of 
the battle of Bunker Hill; let us unite North and South, and re- 
solve beneath the same old flag, henceforth and forever, before us 
or around us, it shall be the pride of our triumph, and the shroud 
of our burial.”—General Kilpatrick at Music Hall, 

“The spirit of the occasion was thoroughly national, and as we 
read of the enthusiasm with which the soldiers of the South were 
cheered as they moved along in the procession, it seems like the 


realization of the prophesy with which President Lincoln conclud- 
ed his first inaugural address.” ; 

“The spectacle of General Fitz-Hugh Lee and General Kilpat- 
rick sitting on the same platform and sharing equally in the 
applause was worth more than all the ‘reconciliation resolves’ 
that are likely to be passed by political conventions within the 
next year. We have had practical ‘fraternization’ on Bunker 
Hill."—Baltimore American. 


“There was a significance in this celebration which Adams 
never dreamed of. Beneath the shadows of the grand memorial 
column, and amid the startling evidences of a century’s advance, 
were southerners and northerners who for a time had been hostile 
to each other, but now anxious to bury all evidences of hostility 
and to stand together, shoulder to shoulder, as of old. All the 
omens were auspicious. The earth was arrayed in its brightest 
colors; the sea sent up its sparkling wavelets of approval, and 
the glorious Sovereign of day smiled down benignantly. And 
now that it is over, every newspaper in the land is filled with 
accounts of the glorious celebration, or with happy auguries for 
the forty millicns—heirs to the heroes who fell at Boston one 
hundred years ago. These lessons mean, if they mean anything, 


an immediate abandonment of the old leaven of hostility and the 
substitution therefor of peace, good will, and reconciliation. Let 
them be carefully and patriotically pondered. Not without rea- 
sons have we had our quarrels—quarrels pregnant with ultimate 
good—and not without still stronger reasons are the great claims 
of fraternity now urged, and prayers for the perpetuity of the 
Union offered in all sections of the land.— Richmond (Va.) Eng. 


“Between Massachusetts and South Carolina, those political 
antipodes of the past, there has always been a mysterious kind of 
sympathy, which can only be accounted for on the theory that 
extremes meet. We do not envy the man, be he at the North or 
at the South, who can be insensible or indifferent to this great and 
universal patriotic awakening; much less do we envy him, if their 
be such a man, who is so perverse and so un-American as to mock at 
it. The men who fought for the Union on the one side, and those 
who fought for the Confederate cause on the other side, are after 


all, the truest and safest reconstructors. Fitz. Lee in Boston, bear- 
ing Virginia’s offering of national patriotism and Southern good 
will to the North, to + laid on the altar of the Union at Bunker 
Hill, and received with shouts of jo 

ical of a genuine reconciliation of th 
sections."—Richmond Whig. 


“This scene, so fraught with the noblest emotions,—so full of 
that grandest earthly adoration,:love of country,—was a glorious 
one for pouring out the national heart. It combined two noble 
sentiments of the day, and the hearts of the people bounded with 


spirits and motives that might be called divine, since they were all 
reciprocal, kind and purely devotional. May the impressions of 
the day be endearing and contribute to the lasting peace, harmony 
and endurance of the Union.—Richmond Despatch. 


THE PATRIOTIC OUTPOURING.—No man who loves his country 
can read unmoved the reports that come to us from Boston. Cer- 
tainly no Baltimorean can read them without feeling his heart 
swell, and realizing that the last prejudice, no matter how bitter 
it has been, is being expelled, and the groove it made obliterated 
forever. Massachusetts has taken Maryland to her bosom with an 
impulse as grand as it is generous, and Maryland’s heart thrills 
and throbs a joyful response. Great communities are embracing 
in spirit, and the affections of the people are being welded into an 
endless family tie. 

The longing, the yearnings of two great sections are finding ex- 


pression at Bunker Hill, and are reconsecrating all who come, and 
all who are represented, as Americans and brothers. The quick- 
ened pulses and the filling eyes around the spot where Warren 
fell leap along the telegraph to hearts and eyes turned as proudly 
and as hopefully to the North. Every kindness there touches a 
chord of gratitude here. Every stirring strain that fires the blood 
upon Massachusetts soil thrills a Southerner, and draws him nearer, 
as a brother restored. Every emotion there is reflected here to- 


as it has been, is truly typ- 
e best and bravest of both 


day.—Baltimore Evening News. 
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The Little Rebels.* 


CHARACTERS: GEN. Howe, Arp, SENTINEL, GEORGE, JAMES, 
Boys. 

ScENE I.—Boston Common. A crowd of Boys assembled near the 
Pond. 


George-—Here it is again, boys! The ice is all 
broken in by the red-coats. We shall have no fun to- 
day. 

Fames.—1 wish we were not boys. If I were big 
enough to carry a sword and a musket, I would drive 
them out of the land, faster than neighbor Tuft’s dog 
ever went out of father’s store. 

G.—And what if we are boys? I, for one, have no 
mind to bear this treatment any longer. 

All.—Right, George, right ! 

F—But what can-we do, boys ? 

G.—I will tell you: Form a line of march, and with 
drum and fife, and colors, wait upon General Howe, 
and tell him we will not be insulted by British soldiers, 
nor any other soldiers. 

Ali/—Hurra! hurra! hurra! go out. A short 

pause, and then singing without.)—Hurra! hurra! hurra! 


II.—General Howe’s Headquarters. Sentinel pacing before 
the door, with musket over his shoulder. Noise of fife and drum: 
in the distance. 

Sentinel.—What in the name of King George can 
that be? Are they up in arms again in this rascally 
town? A troop of a hundred boys, as I live! An In- 
dian painted on their flag, and no sign of the English 
Cross! Oh! this land is full of rebellion! It is full 
of it and running over! (Zhe boys halt, and GEORGE 
approaches the SENTINEL with the standard in his hand.) 

G.—Is General Howe at home? 

Sent.—Who are you? 

G.—We are Boston boys, sir. 

Sent,—And what do you want here? 

G.—We come for our rights ; and we wish to speak 
to the British General. 

Sent.—The British General has better business than 
listening to a parcel of ragamuffin little rebels. I shall 
do none of your messages. 

G.—As you please, sir; but here we wait until we 
see General Howe. We must see him,—we will see 
him,—and he must and shall do us justice. 

All—Hurra! hurra! hurra! 

Sent.—That, you young rascals, would be to hang 
you and your cowardly countrymen. I suppose you are 
making all this fuss about the little dirty pond on the 
Common, that doesn’t, at the best, hold water enough 
to fill a sizable Dutch milkpan. 

All.—Cowards ! cowards did you call us? Say that 
again, if you dare! (Gen. Howe and one of his aids 
step out.) 

General.—What is the matter here? Why this dis- 
turbance? 

George.—We come to complain of the insults and out- 
rages of your soldiers. They break our kite-strings, 
ruin our skating-pond, and steal our drums from us. 
We have spoken more than once, to no purpose ; and 
now we have come to say that we cannot, and that we 
will not endure it any longer. 

Gen. Howe. (Aside ta his Aid.)—Good Heavens! 
Liberty is in the very air, and the boys breathe it! (Zo 
the boys.) Go, my brave lads; you have the word of 
General Howe that your sports shall never be disturbed 
again, without punishment to the offender. Does that 
satisfy you? 


* This dialogue is from “ Zachos’ Primary Speaker,” published by George E. 


i G.—yYes, General Howe; and in the name of my 
conntry I present you thanks. 
Gen. H{—No thanks ; you are brave boys ; you are 
English boys ; I see plainly you are English boys. 
All.—No, sir / Yankees! Yankees, Yankee boys, sir. 
Hurra! hurra! (Zhe drum and fife strike up, and the 
boys march oft with flying colors.) 


Bird Songs.—For June. 
BY M. B.C. SLADE. 


When the rosy light of day 
O’er the hillside flushes, 
Then begins the roundelay 
Of the happy Thrushes. 
Soon as misty shades of night 
From the valleys clear up, 
Robin sings with all his might, 
Cheer up! cheer up! cheer up! 


Chris-chris-cradle’s silver song 
Rings among the sedges ; 
Chipping sparrows cheep, along 
All the dewy hedges. 
Phebe, by the tinkling rills, 
Sings with Wrens and Swallows ; 
Merry Bob-o’-Lincoln trills, 
O’er the grassing hollows. 


Mellow lays, so clear and rare, 
Sweet Chewink is ringing ; 
From his castle in the air 
Oriole is singing. 
Down the hill the Cuckoo calls, 
And the Ring-Dove’s cooing 
Soft as summer zephyr falls, 
In its notes of wooing. 


From the wood the Quail is heard 
Prating of the weather ; 

While the gleeful Mocking-bird 
Sings all songs together. 

Lovely songsters of the air, 
Sound your notes of gladness ; 

Drive away our thoughts of care, 
Sing away our sadness. 


Bolter Brook. 


{Concert-recitation, or exercise-song. } 


BY W. O. CUSHING, 


(Fold arms.)\—This Bolter Brook is a beautiful brook 
While the April rains do pour; 

But when the rain stops, his courage all drops, 
And Bolter is no more! 


(Rowing motion.)—Oh, the long pull, and the strong pull, 
No matter what’s the weather, 

Is the glorious way to win the day, 
And we'll all row on together ! 


(Fold arms.)—You launch your boat on the perilous tide, 
With a will the oars to try; 

The foam and spray all vanish away, 
And leave you, high and dry! 


(Rowing motion.)—Oh, the long pull, etc. 


(Fold arms.)—There is a boy, that I happen to know, 
Very much like Bolter Brook; 

As ready a lad as need to be had, 
But will not mind his book. 


(Rowing motion.) —Oh, the long pull, etc. 
(Fold arms.)\—He comes to school at the nine o’clock bell, 
And he really means to try; 


But when the bell stops, his courage all drops, 
And leaves him high and dry! 


(Rowing motion.)—Oh, the long pull, etc. 


Vacation Song: Don’t You Surely Know? 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Now again sound the strain, raise a merry song; 

For, dancing o’er the sunny plain, Vacation comes along ! 
Toil is sweet, and study dear, but don’t you surely know 
That if they lasted all the year, we never could think so ? 
Come, Scholars! come, teachers! join the merry glee, 
Vacation-time is coming now, the week of jubilee! 


Oh, ’tis best thus to rest, working now no more ; 

And we shall come with newer zest, when holidays are o’er. 
Bright are learning’s pleasant ways, but don’t you surely know 
That if we trod them all our days we never could think so ? 


Stevens & Co., Cincinnati. Price 60 cents. 


Shady nooks, hills and brooks call with merry shout, 

They bid us lay aside our books and gaily hasten out, 

Dear is this familiar spot, but don’t you surely know 

That if Vacation cheered us not we never could think so? 
Come, scholars, etc. 


When ’tis o’er, here, once more, glad we'll hasten back; 

We'll study harder than before, for zeal we will not lack ; 

Glad to greet our school we’ll be, but don’t you surely know 

But for vacation’s hours of glee, we never could think so? 
Come, scholars, etc. 


*From W. O. Perkins’ ‘* Golden Robin,” published by O. Ditson, Boston. 


Give the Little Boys a Chance. 


[For several small boys in concert.] 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Here we are! don’t leave us out, 
Just because we’re little boys ! 
Though we’re not so bold and stout, 
In the world we make a noise. 
You're a year or two ahead, 
But we step by step advance ; 
All the world’s before you spread,— 
Give the little boys a chance. 


Never slight us in your play, 
You were once as small as we; 
We'll be big like you some day, 
Then perhaps our power you'll see. 
We will meet you, when we’ve grown, 
With a brave and fearless glance ; 
Don’t think all this world’s your own,— 
Give the little boys a chance! 


Little hands will soon be strong 
For the work that they must do ; 
Little lips will sing their song 
When these early days are through. 
So, you big boys, though we’re small, 
On our toes you needn’t dance ; 
There is room enough for all— 
Give the little boys a chance! 
—Christian Union. 


Persuasion. 


{An address to Parents and Teachers. ] 


BY M. B. C. SLADE, 


To market went Richard and Harry, one day; 

The morning was pleasant, and smooth was the way ; 
Their donkeys, though laden, were cheery and gay, 

“ We shall get there in season,” I heard the boys say. 
But donkeys are obstinate creatures, you know ; 

If they choose to be brisk, they will speedily go; 
But then, if they choose to be stubborn and slow, 
Anybody will tell you they’ll surely be so. 


“Come, Harry,” said Richard, “ I’m ready, you see ; 
But wait till I cut me a stick from the tree; 

My donkey shall feel it—my donkey, with me, 

The first at the market this morning shall be!” 

So saying, he struck him a blow on the head, 

And bade him go on, but the donkey, instead, 

Fixed firmer his standing as if he had said, 

“T shall stay here all day, of your blows I’ve no dread.” 


Young Harry then drew from his basket so neat, 
And held forth, a sheaf of the tenderest wheat; 
The donkey, in hopes he should reach it and eat, 
Was soon out of sight, as they ran down the street. 
And Harry was full of his glee and his fun ; 

He held out the wheat, till the journey was done, 
He came to the market, the very first one, 

Ere his hamper of cowslips had drooped in the sun. 


And this is the lesson I musingly drew,— 

Oh! parents and teachers, I tell it to you, 
Though simple and plain, I am sure it is true, 
And just as I tell you I hope you will do: 

Oh! heed then the lesson you see in my verse,— 
That scolding is evil, and driving is worse ; 

And gentle persuasion is better than force, 

For children, as well as for donkeys—of course. 


0 Mea Maria. 
[For Gardening Time.] 


O mea Maria, tota contraria, 
Quid tibi crescit in horto? 
Testae et crotali sunt mihi flosculi, 
Cum hyacinthino serto. 


— It is but one step from companionship to slavery, when one 


Come, scholars, etc. 


associates with vice.—/osea Ballou. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


National Educational Association, 
AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


Wetnesiay, and Thurstay, Angwst 24, 4th, and Sth, 1875, 


PROGRAMME. 
General Session. 

Lectures, papers, and discussions are expected from the follow- 
ing persons :—D. C. Gilman, President Johns Hopkins University. 
Baltimore, Md.; J. B. Angell, President University of Michigan ; 
John Eaton, Jr-, National Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Duane Doty, Superintendent Public Schools, Detroit, 
Mich.; A. P. Marble, Superintendent Public Schools, Worcester, 
Mass.; Leon Trousdale, State Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Nashville, Tenn.; W. F. Phelps, President State Normal School, 
Winona, Minn.; Dr. J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wis.; Miss Grace C. 
Bibb, City Normal School, St. Louis, Mo. ; William W. Folwell, 
President State University, Minneapolis, Minn.; Lewis Felmeri, 
Professor of Pedagogics at the University of Klausenberg, Austria ; 
H.A. M. Henderson, Supt. Public Instruction, Frankfort, Ky.; J. 
B. Merwin, of St. Louis. The subjects of Agricultural and Poly- 
technic Instruction, Country Schools, Health in the School-Room, 
School Record Books, Course of Study in High Schools and Col- 
leges, German Pedagogy, Education in the Southern States, Cen- 
tennial Anniversary, Caste in Education, State School Laws, etc., 
will be discussed. 

Department of Higher Education. 

1. “ Relation of the State to Higher Education.” 
roy Brown, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

2. “The Military Sciences in Colleges and Universities.” 
A. D. Schenck. U.S.A., Iowa University, Iowa City, Ia. 

3. “The Relation and Duties of Educators to Crime.” By J. B. 
Bittenger, D.D., Penn. Prison Reform Association, Sewickly, Pa. 

4. President D.C. Gilman is expected to speak on the pro- 
posed plan of the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore. 

Officers of this Department.—President, George P. Hays, Pres. 
Washington and Jefferson College, Pa.; Vice-President, Pres. I. 
W. Andrews, of Marietta; Secretary, Prof. C. S. Venable, of the 
University of Virginia. 

Department of Normal Schools. 

1. “ Progress and Reform through Normal Schools.” 
P. Beard, State Normal School at Shippensburg, Pa. 

2. “The Professional Training of Teachers.” Miss Delia A. 
Lathrop, city Normal School at Cincinnati, O. 

3. “ Relation of Natural Sciences to the Profession of Teaching.” 
Report to be presented by a special committee appointed at De- 
troit, 1874: James Johonnot, chairman, of the State Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Mo. 

4. “ A Course of Professional Instruction.” Report by a special 
committee appointed at Detroit, 1874: Prof. C. F. R. Bellows, chair- 
man, State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Officers of this Department.—President, J. C. Greenough, State 
Normal School of R. I.; Vice-President, W. A. Jones, State Nor- 
mal School of Indiana; Secretary, C. F. R. Bellows, Mich. 

Department of Superintendence. 

Officers of this Department.—President, J. Ormond Wilson, 
Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C.; Vice-President, A. Aber- 
—_ Ia.; Secretary, R. W. Stephenson, Supt. Schools, Colum- 

us, O. 


Prof. W. Le- 


Lt. 


Prof. G. 


Department of Elementary Schools, 

1. “ Language Teaching: its Importance and its Methods.” H. 
F. Harrington, Supt. Public Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 

2. “ What shall we do with the Boys?” J. L. Pickard, Supt. 
Public Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

3. “The Relation and Duty of the Teacher towards the Re- 
forms of the Day.” Miss Frances E. Willard, late Dean of the 
Woman's College at Evanston. 

Officers of this Department.—President, Prof. Alfred Kirk, 
Chicago, Ill.; Vice-President, Miss Hattie Keeler, Cleveland; 
Secretary, Miss Lucy J. Maltby of Missouri. 


Maine. 

AUGUStA— The Grammar School-Room.—A. wonderful change 
has been wrought in the appearance of the grammar school-room 
in this city. Four or five years ago its wall were bare and uninvit- 
ing. There were the desks and the seats, and to these the scholar 
Was told to go, with no beauty around him upon which occasion- 
ally he could rest the eye. Now the room by its very attractive- 
ness makes study a delight, and the hours spent in the school-room 
Pleasurable as well as profitable. A fine-toned piano, pictures, 
flowers and plants, unlock the door to a new avenue of thought 
and feeling. These have been secured by the labors of the prin- 
cipal of the school, Mr. G. A. Robertson, and his classes, in their 
Several festivals, and for which they are entitled to public thanks. 
Now let the parents and friends visit this place and see for them- 
selves. They will find over the entrance doors of the school-room, 
black walnut shelves, supported by fancy brackets, on which rest 
respectively, large busts of George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, being complete imitations of marble. Over one, in a shaded 
arch, will be inscribed, “The Father of our Country ;” over the 


other, “ The Saviour of our Country.” Over the clock above the 
door of the principal’s room is a horseman, in bronze, with a fiery, 
untamed steed. On the wall back of the desk are illuminated 
mottoes, “ Lost time Can never be found again,” and “God Bless 
our School.” On opposite corner brackets stand “The Harvest- 
ers,” in bronze. On the side walls of the room are large and ele- 
gant steel engravings, representing “ The Departure of the Pil- 
grims,” “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” “Pharaoh’s Horses,” 
“Saved from the Wreck,” “ Washington Crossing the Delaware,” 
“Full Practice.” On the easterly end of the room hang chromos, 
artistically arranged. They are from Prang’s establishment, and 
are, therefore, genuine works of art without any sham. The rep- 
resentations of the Yosemite Valley and the Roman Beauty are 
gems of art. They are enclosed in elegant gilt frames, and on 
each side of these pictures hang charming bouquet chromos. We 
repeat our invitation to parents and friends to visit this pleasant 
and attractive school-room. 


BowboIn COLLEGE. — The seventy-third annual catalogue of 
Bowdoin College for the academical year of 1874-75 is issued. 
The Senior class numbers 43, of which 16 are pursuing the scien- 
tific course; the Junior class numbers 46, 19 being in the Scientific 
division; Sophomores 49, of which number 18 are in the Scientific 
division; Freshmen 29, of which nine are pursuing the Scientific 
studies alone ; past-graduate students 6, medical students 73—to- 
tal 274. Commencement occurs Thursday, July 8th. 


LEwiston.—The public exercises of the graduating class of 
Lewiston High School was held in City Hall, on Friday, the 25th 
inst. Among the new features were a Greek oration and a French 
recitation. In the evening the class gave a reception in City Hall. 
Music by Johnson’s orchestra, fifteen pieces. The present is the 
largest class that was ever graduated from the school. 


BANGOR.—The closing examination of the year at Bangor The- 
ological Seminary took place June 2. In the afternoon Rev. Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin, of Constantinople, Turkey, delivered an address 
before the alumni. A meeting of the alumni subsequently reélected 
the old board of officers. One death during the year was reported. 
Rev. Horace Toothaker died at Albany, N. Y., aged 43. Ata 
meeting of the trustees John S. Sewell, of Brunswick, was elected 
professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Oratory. The old board of 
officers was reélected. The graduating class numbered 17. 


PORTLAND.—The public examinations of the public schools 
of this city were held June 19-25. The examination of candi- 
dates for the High School takes place to-day, June 26. The exam- 
ination of applicants for the position of teacher in the city schools, 
will take place July 6th, at 9 o’clock A. M., at the High School- 
house. 


— The Bridgeton Mews says that the trustees of the academy 
have again voted to present the institution to the State for a Nor- 
mal School. 

— The Senior class of the State College at Orono have secured 
Miss H. M. Smith, with Barnabee and W. H. Fessenden, and the 
Philharmonic Club, for their commencement concert, which occurs 
August 4. 


New Hampshire. 


Will the Principals of the various academical and higher schools 
in the State kindly see that full reports of their anniversary exer- 
cises, lists of graduates, etc., at the close of the present term, are 
promptly sent to the editor of this column ? 


NorMAL ScHooL.—The fifth annual report of the trustees is 
received over the names of Wm. H. H. Allen, president, and Prof. 
Hiram Orcutt, secretary. The institution, says the report, has at 
last become a fixed fact, “its active enemies having either surren- 
dered or taken the open field.” The great increase of attendance— 
100 more in the aggregate than last year—and the greater matur- 
ity of students in age and experience, are notable and encouraging 
facts. The board of instruction consists of Prof. H. O. Ladd, 
principal, Misses Holton, Foster, Rhodes, Gardner, and Mr. F. P. 
Russell, assistants, the last two only part of the time; Prof. J. W. 
Thyng has given instruction in Drawing, and Miss Leverett and 
B. B. Davis in Music. Special mention is made of Professor 
Ladd’s instruction in Elocution, and Miss Rhodes’s in Gymnastics. 
The necessity of special training for teachers is ably discussed, 
and the Legislature is urged to make tuition free, as in other States. 
The instructors are severely overtaxed, and the trustees advise the 
employment of another assistant. Thirty-four graduates received 
diplomas at the close of the year, making 169 since the opening of 
the school. Number of different pupils the past year, 155; aggre- 
gate by terms, 270. 


PER CONTRA, an article in the Manchester Union (one of our 
ablest papers, by the way), shows that the enemies of the Normal 
School are not all “surrendered ” yet, after all. We should like, 
if we had the space, to print the article entire, just to show our 
friends out of the State the spirit that New Hampshire educators 
have to deal with, and what it is that holds us a quarter of a cen- 
tury behind the age. The points are: 1. The Normal School is 
the “sole representative of a specialty, in which 3,700 persons are 
supposed to be interested”; hence they only should support it, 
“the State not being bound anyhow to contribute money to such 


a purpose.” 2. “Our school system has become terribly expen- 
sive”’—twenty years ago we raised $2.55 per scholar, and now 
$7.05 [!!], “yet are not so well educated now as we were then.” 
3. “ A great deal of machinery and humbuggery have been intro- 
duced, and we are teaching lots of stuff which has no business in 
public schools.” 

We have no space to reply to this, but should just like to “ re- 
mark,” seriatim : 1. This is the first time we ever heard that good 
teaching is a “speciality,” and concerns teachers only or even 
mainly. There is no use trying to argue with these old-time gen- 
tlemen, who are so much better educated than people now-a-days 
that they can’t see that it is vastly better for the State to pay a few 
thousands annually to prepare gwua/ified teachers for their work 
than to pay many thousands as we now do to teachers to qualify 
themselves by experimenting on our children. 2. “ Terribly ex- 
pensive”! “Seven dollars five” to educate each child in New 
Hampshire !! (Rhode Island pays $11.00 for each pupil, and Mas- 
sachusetts about $20.00. On the Union logic these States are 
about to be admitted to bankruptcy.) “ Twenty years ago $2.55, 
now $7.05”—(cord-wood then $1.50, now $10.00 in Manchester)— 
verily, as our statesman says, “all our expenses will have to be re- 
duced one-half or thousands of our people will have to git up and 
git.” The sooner some “thousands” of these seven-dollar-five 
wiseacres do that same thing, the better for the old Commonwealth. 
But they are not the class that go: they cling like barnacles. 3. 
The boys of the Manchester schools are to go into her mills and 
machine.shops (except a few for governors!), and probably the 
“suff” that is taught them is drawing, chemistry, etc., that shall 
fit them to be master-mechanics, and superintendents in these vital 
interests, instead of day-laborers and time-servers of the past. 
But will the (/zéon writer some day indicate some of this school 
“machinery,” “ humbuggery,” “ swindles,” against which he threat- 
ens such terrific onslaughc “in behalf of the taxpayers” so rapidly 
becoming beggared ? 

The trouble is, a large portion of our people accept just this 
view of things, and talk about the terrible expense of the schools, 
the glories of the golden age fifty years ago when “ they were edu- 
cated,” and the awful smash and perdition we are going to in try- 
ing to get out of the ruts into the progress of to-day. And the 
Union is unfortunately not the only one of our leading papers (of 
all political hues) that caters to this fossilizing sentiment, to the 
serious detriment of the most vital interests of the Commonwealth. 
Still we are gaining on it; men will see, in spite of blind leaders, 
that everywhere States and communities are wealthy, prosperous, 
happy, in direct and exact proportion to the thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness of their education. 


Srate Survey.—In contrast with this penny-wise spirit, we 
copy the following from the /eof/e on the importance of State 
Topographical Survey. If the bill now before the Legislature is 
not disposed of before this appears, we hope every teacher will ap- 
point himself a committee to urge upon his own representative 
the importance of the matter. “ First—it would soon add vastly 
more than its cost to the value of real estate, by advertising to the 
world the grand latent power in our rivers and mountain streams ; 
and secondly—by the growth of large towns and cities about unim- 
proved water-power; and thirdly—by showing to capitalists, who 
stand ready to invest their money to the best advantage, the extent 
of the water-sheds of each great reservoir, and their never-failing 
sources of supply. The careful topographical and geological sur- 
vey will be sure to disclose to the eyes of the topographer and geol- 
ogist a supply of mineral wealth which ail suspect and none can lo- 
cate. In future years, when our resources are fully developed, and 
New Hampshire becomes the great center of the manufacturing in- 
terests of this continent, every foot of land has reached its full mar- 
ket value, and our State become the Scotland of this new world, 
the wonder will then be why so important a work had been left 
unfinished so many years, and why we allowed the great grain- 
growing States of the West to sap us of so much good brain and 
good muscle, by the migration of our best young blood—while 
there has been such a field for the development of wealth and tal- 
ent at home. We would urge that this great work be commenced 
at once, and call the attention of legislators elect to the subject, 
that the leaving of such a duty unfulfilled may not rest with them.” 


Vermont. 


St. ALBANS.—A. T. Kinney resigns the position of principal 0° 
the schools at St. Albans, because of the inadequacy of the salary 
paid him. 


MIpDLEBURY.—Middlebury College—The annual commence- 
ment exercises of Middlebury College will be as follows: Sunday, 
July 18—Baccalaureate Sermon by Rev. George N. Boardman, 
D.D., of Chicago; evening, address before the Philadelphian So- 
ciety, by Rev. Geo. Leon Walker, D.D., of New Haven, Cenn. 
Tuesday, July 20—Anniversary of alumni; address by Rev. W. 
R. Shipman; poem by F. D. Mussey. Evening, Parkerian prize 
speaking. Wednesday, July 2t—Inauguration of Rev. C. B. 
Hulbert, president elect; commencement exercises and alumni 
dinner. 

Rev. Dr. Hulbert will be the sixth president who has presided 
over Middlebury College, and of these but one (President Kitchel) 
has been a graduate of the institution, But Middlebury shows a 
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good record-elsewhere ; out of about 1,200 alumni, 55 have filled 
professorships in collegiate and theological institutions, besides 
18 who have filled the office of president. 


BURLINGTON. — Commencement Exercises of the University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College —Sunday, June 11th— 
Baccalaureate Sermon by the president; in the evening, anniver- 
sary of Society for Religious Inquiry, with address. Monday 
evening—Concert. Tuesday forenoon—Celebration of Delta Psi 
Society; address by Henry B. Buckham, of Buffalo, N. Y.; poem 
by Rev. George F. Hunting, of Kilbourne City, Wis. Afternoon 
—Alumni; discourse by Wm. P. Wells of Detroit ; poem by Rev. 
E. E. Herrick of Chelsea. Evening—Junior Exhibition. Wednes- 
day—Exercises of graduating class; conferring degrees; corpora- 
tion dinner; and president’s levee. Thursday—Examination of 
candidates for admission. The Medical commencement will take 
place on Thursday, July 1st. 


Sr. Jounspury.—The closing exercises of the spring term of 
the academy occurred June 17th and 18th. Examinations were 
both written and oral, and generally well sustained. Friday even- 
ing was devoted to the exercises of the graduating class. Twenty- 
two completed the course of study. Hereafter the classical, or 
college preparatory course of this academy will extend over four 


years’ time. 


RANDOLPH.—The sum of $10,000 has been secured as a per- 
manent fund for the State Normal School at Randolph, subscribed 
mainly by people in the town and by old students of the Orange 
County Grammar School and Normal School. 


Massachuselts. 


Boston.—School E-xhibitions.—The following is a partial lst of 
the annual school exhibitions in this city: Girls’ High School, 
June 30th, at 3.30 p. M.; West Roxbury High School, June 29th, 
at 9.30 A. M.; Charlestown High School, July 1st, at 10.00 A. M.; 
Adams School, July 1st, at 2.00 P. M.; Bowditch School, June 29th, 
at 1.00 Pp. M.; Brimmer School, June 29th, at 10.00 A. M.; Chap- 
man School, July 1st, at 3-00 P. M.; Comins School, June 29th, at 
3.00 P. M.; Dearborn School, June 29th, at 4.00 P. M.; Everett 
School, June 28th, at 9.00 A. M.; Franklin School, June 28th, at 
2.00 P. M.; Lawrence School, June j3oth, at 9.00 A. M.; Lincoln 
School, July ist, at 3.30 Pp. M.; Lowell School, July Ist, at 4.00 
p. M.; Mather School, July 1st, at 9.00 A. M.; Mayhew School, 
June 28th, at 9.00 A. M.; Norcross School, June 29th, at 3.30 P. M.; 
Quincy School, June 29th, at 2.00 p. M.; Sherwin School, June 
30th, at 11.00 A. M.; Shurtleff School, July Ist, at 3.00 P. M.; Win- 
throp School, July 1st, at 10.00 A. M.; Mount Vernon School, 
June 3oth, at 9.30 A. M.; Central School, June 29th, at 2.00 P. M. ; 
Brighton—Harvard School, June 28th, at 4.00 P. M.; Bennett 
School, June 29th, at 3:30 P. M. 

The examination for admission to the high schools will take 
place on Friday, July 2d. 

Samuel Gardner Drake, the historian, died in Boston, June 14th, 
of pneumonia, after a brief illnes. He was born at Pittsfield, 
N. H., in 1798, and in early life was a teacher. He came to Bos- 
ton and established the first Antiquarian book-store in the United 
States. For many years he relieved the tedium of business life 
by collecting rare volumes. He was one of the founders of the 
N.-E. Historic and Genealogical Society, of which he was president 
in 1856. He began the publication of its quarterly Register in 
1847 and continued it many years as editor and publisher. The 
years 1858, ’59 60 he passed in London, and the article on Massa- 
chusetts in the Encyclopaedia Britannica was from his pen. 


CamepripGe.—Hollis Hall, Harvard College, was built in 1763; 
Harvard Hall in 1766; Massachusetts Hall in 1680, and were all 
occupied by provincial troops during the slege of Boston, 1775- 
1776. Wadsworth House was built 1723, and was the first head- 
quarters of Washington and Lee, July 2d, 1775, and the officers’ 
headquarters during the siege of Boston, 1775-76. 

The examinations for women at Harvard were concluded last 
week. Eight applicants were passed. Three of these passed the 
examinations last year, and this year applied for advanced stand- 
ing. Of these three, one elected to be examined in Latin and 
Greek, one in Latin, English, and History, and the third in Ger- 
man and Latin. 


LowE.i.—By the will of Hon. Tappan Wentworth of Lowell, 
who died on the 13th, the greater part of his large property has 
been given to Dartmouth Coilege. President Smith is made one 
of the executors. The value of the property is variously estimated 
at from $175,000 upward. Mr. Wentworth received the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts from the college in 1850. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY.—The exercises of the graduating class of 
the Scientific department were held on Friday, June 18th, and were 
in every way creditable to instructors and graduates, the latter 
numbering 24—the largest class this department has ever sent 
out. Class motto, “ Z’ /onneur, non les honneurs.” 


— Nahant appropriates $3,500 for public schools. 
— In Milford the young ladies of the high school have decided 
to graduate in cambric dresses. 


Rhode Island. 


THE annual examination of the Normal School took place on 
Thursday, June 24th, and consisted of class reviews in Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Natural History, Chemistry, and Reading. At 1.00 
p, M. the examination of the Senior class was made before the 
trustees and a large audience of the friends of the school. The 
graduating exercises on Friday, June 25th, well sustained the char- 
acter of the school, so well established by the earnest and faithful 
labors of Principal Greenough and his assistants. 


MEETING OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. — The quarterly 
meeting of school superintendents of the State was held in the of- 
fice of the commissioner, in Providence, June 14th. Present, 
Messrs. Leach of Providence, Eaton of Westerly, Paine of East 
Providence, Parker of Coventry, Kling of South Kingstown, 
Tucker of Charlestown, Chase of Tiverton, Kenyon of East 
Greenwich, Griswold of Hopkinton, Phillips of North Smithfield, 
Farnum of Smithfield, Brown of Warwick, Cowing of North 
Providence, Andrews of Bristol. Hon. T. B. Stockwell was 
elected chairman, and R. S. Andrews, secretary. 

The first subject brought to the attention of the superintendents 
was the importance of uniformity of school returns and the neces- 
sity of much greater accuracy and completeness. Evidence was 
given showing how omissions in the returns may create an en- 
tirely erroneous impression respecting the attendance of scholars, 
the expenditure of money, and many other important items. The 
subject was still further discussed by Messrs. Chase of Tiverton, 
and Brown of Warwick. 

Mr. J. C. Greenough, of the State Normal School, opened the 
discussion upon self-reporting, showing the advantages to be de- 
rived by this method of school government, and saying that the 
objections which are usually brought forward in opposition to this 
system can be urged with equal force against any mode of disci- 
pline; that of course a wise discretion is as necessary in this as 
in all matters connected with the management of schools. 

Mr. Andrews, of Bristol, expressed a great want of confidence 
in the system, believing the great objection to its use in the school- 
room was the fact that it offered a premium upon deception, and 
that nothing that could be urged in favor of self-reporting could 
compensate for so serious an evil. Rev. Dr. Leach, of Providence, 
presented his objections to the system in a forcible and convincing 
manner, saying, in conclusion, that in all his experience he had 
never known the plan result satisfactorily in any school, and he 
was perfectly satisfied that it was dangerous and prejudicial to the 
best interests of any school and to the morals of the scholars. 
Mr. Parker, of Coventry, said that he had found in some schools 
in which he had taught, that the system proved successful, and he 
thought that under some circumstances it could be used with safety 
and advantage. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Eaton, of Westerly, who 
said that we must depend much upon the judgment of the teach- 
ers themselves. He was not in favor of the indiscriminate use of 
the system, nor would he, on the other hand, positively object to 
it under the circumstances. He thought that we depended too 
much upon rules and regulations, and were not sufficiently careful 
in the selection of our teachers. 

Mr. Paine, of East Providence, gave his reasons, founded upon 
his own experience, for being opposed to the system. Mr. 
Griswold, of Hopkinton, and others, were of the opinion that in 
mixed schools, especially, self-reporting was very unsafe. Mr. 
Phillips, of North Smithfield, wished to hear from those present, 
respecting the value of premiums for excellence in scholarship and 
deportment. Mr. Greenough thought the whole system of rewards 
was very objectionable and should be avoided ; that while it might 
possibly prove of a little value to a few, it was a positive evil to 
many. 

The discussion was closed by some remarks of the chairman, 
impressing upon all the superintendents, among other useful sug- 
gestions, that rewards and punishments should on no account 
whatever depend upon a self-reporting system. 

The following named gentlemen,-viz. : Messrs. Parker of Coven- 
try, Eaton of Westerly, and Cowing of North Providence, were, 
upon motion, appointed by the chair, a committee of arrangements 
for the next meeting of superintendents to be held the second 
Monday of September next. 


Connecticut. 


New Haven.—The annual election of teachers took place on 
Friday evening, June oth. The principals were reélected unan- 
imously, as follows: High School—T. W. T. Curtis, principal, J. 
D. Whitmore sub-master; Webster Grammar School—John G. 
Lewis; Eaton Grammar School—Joseph Gile; Wooster Gram- 
mar School—Ralph H. Park; Dwight Grammar School—L. L. 
Camp; Skinner Grammar School—Henry C. Davis; Washington 
Grammar School—George R. Burton ; Woolsey Grammar School 
—Mark Pitman. Instructor in Drawing, Prof. Louis Bail. In- 
structor in Vocal Music, Prof. B. Jepson. The salary of the prin- 
cipal of the High School is $3,000; of each of the other ap- 
pointees $2,500. Miss C. B. Williams was reélected principal of 
the Cedar street Training School at a salary of $1,500; and Miss 
Reugene L. Young of the Fair street Tr. School, at a salary of $900. 


The following teachers declined their reappointments: Miss 


Mary J. Curtis, of No. 11, Skinner School, who has been in the 
service of the city about twenty years; Miss Julia Hovey, eighteen 
years a teacher in the Eaton School; Misses Ella Reilly and Laura 
T. Cannon of the Washington School, and Mrs. Jennie E. Avery 
of the Grand street school, each of whom had been uninterruptedly 
engaged in the same school, from four to seven years. 

Miss Lucy R. Bliss, of Chester, Penn., has been elected to fill 
the vacancy in the High School, occasioned by the resignation of 
Mrs. Biddle. The vacancies made by the resignations of teachers 
have been filled chiefly by the promotions and appointments from 
the training schools. 

About 140 pupils were promoted from the grammar and other 
schools, in May, to the High School. The present fourth class of 
the latter school numbers about 200 members, comprising the 
newly promoted pupils and the fifth class of the High School, 
which is now included in the fourth class, and is hereafter to be 
discontinved. The whole number of scholars in the High School 
at present is 350. 

The West Point Cadetship.—R. O. Eaton of North Haven, Na- 
thaniel C. Ray of West Haven, C. S. Churchill, Frederick B. C. 
Clemmons, W. W. Gibson, and James G. King, of New Haven, 
presented themselves as candidates for the West Point cadetship 
on Wednesday of last week, before the examining committee, 
which consisted of B. G. Northrop, Judge Edward I. Sanford, and 
Dr. P. A. Jewett. The successful competitor was William Wes- 
ley Gibson, of New Haven, a member of the Junior class in the 
Scientific School. He was a graduate of the New-Haven High 
School, class of 1874, in which he held a high rank. The substi- 
tute, or next in rank, was Nathaniel Chapin Ray, of West Haven, 
a member of the Junior class in the Scientific School. 


DANIELSONVILLE.—A correspondent sends an interesting ac- 
count of the anniversary of the school under the charge of S. B. 
Frost, Esq., whose influence in the cause of education has been 
widely diffused throughout the eastern part of the State. On 
Tuesday evening a school concert was given; Wednesday, the 
annual reunion; Thursday P. M., graduation exercises. The school 
concert, on Tuesday, was a very enjoyable affair. Some of the 
music was of a higher order than was ever before attempted by 
the young people who are connected with our Union Graded 
school, and Mr. Wood, their instructor, is to be complimented and 
congratulated upon the marked progress which has been made un- 
der his instruction. There was hardly a poor or dull piece in the 
whole programme, and some of the little Misses were charmingly 
sweet and attractive. The musical pantomime and the bell piece 
were delightful surprises that brought down the house. The con- 
cert was a little too long, as usual, but was so good that we won't 
complain very much about that at this time. 

The graduation of the Senior class of the Danielsonville High 
School was an event which must have been fraught with a peculiar 
interest to the friends of education in that town in general, and to 
the especial champions of the Union Graded school system in par- 
ticular. It seems to an outside observer that the experiment 
which so many doubted the wisdom of trying, and the few who 
favored fought so hard for, has proved a _ success, a first-class 
success ; they must fully meet the anticipations of its friends and 
wholly disappoint its enemies ; for the several departments of the 
Danielsonville graded schools have all of them reached a point of 
excellence seldom attained by any schools of their class in the 
country or city, and the higher department has few equals in the 
State. We think any amount of self-gratulation should be par- 
doned in the heroic (we use the word “ heroic” advisedly) citizens 
of D. who have established this school in the face of most per- 
sistent and bitter opposition—such as meets every new enterprise, 
be it ever so desirable, in a growing village or town; and as for 
compensation, they have it in ten-fold measure every time they 
visit the well-organized, well-trained, and well-taught classes gath- 
ered in the several rooms, yet all uader the supervision of one in- 
conspicuous, unobtrusive, but very effective “ head-center” author- 
ity—thus giving to the instruction a uniform system, the value of 
which can only be estimated by those who have observed the dis- 
astrous results of the opposite system. 


HARTFORD.—At a recent meeting of some of the teachers of 
Hartford county, the following were appointed a committee 
to call a county convention of teachers and friends of education, 
and to prepare a plan of a county organization: Messrs. Charles 
Northend, Augustus Morse, I. N. Carleton, F. F. Barrows, Percy 
Bryant, and Eugene Hawkins. Hartford county hasan able corps 
of teachers, and the proposed association will increase their abil- 
ity and associated influence. 


SuFFIELD.—The forty-second anniversary of the Connecticut 
Literary Association at Suffield commenced with the examination 
of the graduating class, June 14, and continued with the examina- 
tion of the lower classes, June 24th and 25th. On Sunday even- 
ing, June 27th, the sermon before the Christian Union will be de- 
livered by Rev. R. H. Bowles, of Jewett City. Monday, June 28th, 
at 8p. M., the address before the Literary Societies will be given 
by Rev. Wayland Hoyt, Boston, Mass. Prize Declamation, Tues- 
day June 29th, at 10.00 A.M. Meeting of alumni at 2.00 P. M. :— 
Address of welcome—Rev. J. R. Stubbert, Suffield ; orator—Prof. 
M. H. Smith, Maysville, Ky.; poet—Rev. Theran Brown, Nor- 
wood, Mass.; at 7.30 P. M., concert by Adkin’s Orchestra. On 
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Wednesday, June 3oth, at 10.00 A. M., the exercises of the gradu- 
ating class will be given. Wednesday evening the reunion in the 
chapel. 


New Briratn.—Prof. I. N, Carleton, principal of the Normal 
School at New Britain is to represent the State in the National 
Educational meeting to be held at Minneapolis, on the first Tues- 


day in August. 


MIDDLETOWN.—The graduating exercises of the Center school 


took place on Tuesday evening of the present week. The class 
consisted of 23 members: 15 ladies and 8 gentlemen. 


Colleges. 


COMMENCEMENTS NEXT WEEK. 

Wednesday, Fune 30th—Abbott Female Academy (1828) An- 
dover, Mass. Beloit College (1847), Beloit, Wis. Chicago Uni- 
versity (1859), Chicago, Ill. Columbia College (1754), New York 
city. Concordia College (1850) Fort Wayne, Ind. (also June 29th.) 
Earlham College (1859), Richmond, Ind. Iowa College (1848), 
Grinnell, Ia. Iowa State University (1860), Iowa City, Ia. La- 
fayette College (1831), Easton, Penn. Marietta College (1835), 
Marietta, Ohio. Michigan University (1841), Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Milton College (1867), Milton, Wis. Ripon College (1863), Ripon, 
Wis. St. Louis University (1833), St. Louis, Mo. Seton Hall 
College (1856), South Orange, N. J. University of Rochester 
1850), Rochester, N. Y. University of Wooster (1870), Woos- 
ter, O. Washington and Jefferson College (1802), Wash- 
ington, Penn. Western Reserve College (1827), Hudson, O. 
Wheaton Female Seminary (1835), Norton, Mass. Wofford Col- 
lege (1853), Spartanburg, S. C. 

Thursday, Fuly tst.—Hamilton College (1812), Clinton, N. Y. 
Lawrence University (1849?), Appleton, Wis. Mt. Holyoke Fe- 
male Seminary (1837), South Hadley, Mass. University of Vir- 
ginia (1824), Charlottesville, Va. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 

The contest for the Goddard prizes took place last week. The 
exhibition was excellent and the awards were as follows: Senior 
class—For reading, to Wm. H. Morrison, Farmington, Me. Jun- 
ior class-For declamation, first prize to H. H. Eddy, Watertown, 
N. Y.; second prize to D. M. Woodbury, Bethel, Vt Sopho- 
more class—For declamation to D. R. Brown, Salem, Mass. 

The literary exercises on Commencement day, June 23d, were as 
follows: Salutatory oration, “ William of Orange,” W. H. Morri- 
son; disquisition, “ Mythology,” W. L. C. Bailey; English ora- 
tion, “ Fine Arts,” H. C. Back; English oration, “ Characteristics 
of Greatness,” F. A. Dillingham; English oration, “ Mozart,” A. 
M. Hubbard; English oration, “ Nobility of the Law,” W. W. 
McClench; English oration, “ The Stimulus of Invention,” M. J. 
Michael; English oration, “The Drama,” A. P. Thombs; Vale- 
dictory oration, “The Work of Education,” G. H. Hunt. 

The theme of Rev’ Mr. Eastwood’s oration before the alumni 
was “ Psychology, and the benefits to be derived from its study.” 


It was a thorough exposition of the subject, and an earnest plea 
for greater attention to it and its allied sciences in the schools. 

On the evening of commencement day, ex-President Miner gave 
a reception to President Capen and the friends of the college at 
his residence on Columbus avenue, Boston. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 

The exercises for commencement week have just been an- 
nounced: Sunday, July 4, baccalaureate by the president, in the 
College Church, at 10.30 a. M. Address before the Society of 
Inquiry, by Rev. Wm. Ormiston, D.D., of New York, at 8.00 P. M. 
Monday, July 5th, orations for the Hyde Prize by members of the 
Senior class, at 3.00 P.M. Kellogg Prize declamations by mem- 
bers of the Sophomore and Freshman classes, at 8.00 P. M. Tues- 
day, July 6th, Class Day exercises at 2.00 Pp. M. Concert by the 
Mendelssohn Quintette and the Temple Quartette Clubs, at 8.00 
P.M. Wednesday, July 7, Physical exercises in the gymnasium 
by the Junior class, at 8.30 in the morning. Meeting of the alum- 
ni at 9.30 A.M. Address before the Social Union, by Hon. Chas. 
Francis Adams, at 3.00 P. M. A social gathering of alumni and 
friends, in Walker Hall, in the evening. Thursday, July 8th, 
commencement exercises at 10.00 A. M., commencement dinner at 
1.30P.M. The examination of candidates for admission to col- 
lege will be held at Walker Hall, on Wednesday, June 30th, and 
Tuesday, September 7th, commencing at 8.00 in the morning. 

The incoming board of the Amherst Student gave a supper to 
the retiring board at Fitch Hotel, on Friday, June 4th. The 5th 


be enlivened with the long-looked for “Athletic Sports” on 
Paes Park. Of the stalwart forms and wonderful feats the 
college is justly proud, for Amherst cares for the body as well as 


the mind 


YALE COLLEGE. 

The baccalaureate sermon will be preached by President Porter, 
Sunday, June 27th, . . Tuesday, June 29th, presentation ex- 
*rcises, Class oration, and poem, also anniversary of the Sheffield 
Scientific School. Annual meeting of the alumni Wednesday, 
: une 30th, also anniversary exercises of the Law School, followed 

y an oration by Hon. D., H. Chamberlain, Governor of South 


Carolina. Thursda ‘ 
ass Academi Y, July 1st, ‘graduating exerctses of Senior 

mical department at hurch. President’s re- 
Ption in evening. 


New Publications. 


DRAWING TABLET?s, for use in public schools. Prepared by Ar- 
thur Forbriger, Superintendent of Drawing in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, Cincinnati: Strobridge & Co. 


This enterprising and successful publishing house issue for the 
use of schools a new system of drawing, which has received the 
sanction of the teachers of that city, and those of other parts of the 
West ; and while it has its defects possesses merits which will_com- 
mend it to the consideration of educators. 

Of these tablets we have received Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, which con- 
stitute the primary course. Each tablet consists of 36 sheets of 
brown paper, 7 by 8 inches, with copies and space for drawing 
them. Some of the sheets are blank. All have their edges pasted 
together, and as a copy is drawn the sheet is removed. It is pro- 
posed to have three advanced courses on the same general plan. 
A teacher’s manual accompanies each tablet. 

The author claims that, by keeping the pupil’s attention fixed 
solely upon the copy before him, he will produce better results 
than if his,thoughts and attention are allowed to wander over sev- 
eral designs ; that novelty is also thereby secured and greater in- 
terest in the work ; that sufficient material is furnished for a large 
amount of practice in drawing ; that the separation of the drawing 
sheets of each lesson enables the examiner the better to understand 
the merits and defects of the work ; that a graded system has been 
adopted which makes each lesson a logical sequence to the last, 
and that a teacher’s manual aids the unskilled teacher in his work. 

These tablets will be examined with care by all who are inter- 
ested in the subject of drawing in our public schools, and if the 
merits of the system are sustained by the verdict of teachers gen- 
erally, as they seem to be by the testimony of those who have tried 
and found it successful, it will be worthy of general favor and 
patronage. While we cannot endorse all of the ideas of the au- 
thor, and may in a future article suggest some friendly criticisms 
upon his work, we are sure that there are great excellences in his 
system, and hope that its success in the schools will equal its 
merit in design. The publishers invites teachers to send for sam- 
ples and circulars. 


Text-Book OF BOTANY, MORPHOLOGICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. 
By Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the University of Wiirz- 
burg. New York: Macmillan & Co. ; 1875. 


We have the pleasure of announcing the appearance in English 
of this truly magnificent text book. The third edition was trans- 
lated into French, and now the well-known English botanists, 
Messrs. A. W. Bennett and W. T. Thiselton Dyer, have rendered 
it into our own language. It has lost nothing in the hands of the 
translators, who have added many valuable notes of their own, or 
in the treatment of its new publishers, who have spared no ex- 
pense in its production. The volume is a credit to all concerned 
in it. 

We have been long desiring a good text-book of this charming 
science—one well up to the times, technical enough for teachers 
and advanced students, and yet sufficiently lucid to meet the re- 
quirements of stuclents. We have it now, and acknowledge that 
we are satisfied. It is impossible, in the space allowed us and in 
the time at our disposal, to do more than call attention to the ex- 
cellence of the woik. A more critical examination, and even use in 
the class-room, would be necessary to determine all its excellences, 
or to detect its faults. We expect to revert to the work hereafter. 
We can only now give a brief synopsis of its features. 

The work is divided into three books. Books L and II. treat of 
General and Special Morphology ; Book III. is devoted to Physi- 
ology. The usual account of the natural orders is omitted ; but 
for these the reader can easily refer to the well-known volume of 
Le Maout and Decaisne. or to Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom, only 
bearing in mind the advance of science since the latter was issued. 
The diagrams are abundant and useful ; the illustrations original 
as a whole, profuse, and valuable. They are meant to help the 
reader, and they do so. Poor pictures are worse than none, and 
even detract from the value of the writing, be it ever so lucid or 
learned. We have to thank the Messrs. Macmillan so often for 
their educational series, that praise becomes almost a habit with 
us. If that firm considers us too complimentary, they must pub- 
lish works less excellent. 


SAMPSON’S EXAMINATION RECORD, for the use of public and pri- 
vate schools. Arranged for recording the result of all examina- 
tions throughont the year, with an annual summary of the tardi- 
ness, presence, absence, and deportment of each pupil, in tabu- 
lar and comprehensive form, By J. H. Sampson, author of 
“ Parsing Bianks,” “Comprehensive School Register,” etc. 
Bound in books, stiff cover, two sizes. No. 1, 32 pp.» 64 pupils, 
soc. ; No. 2, 48 pp., 96 pupils, 75¢. Columbus, O,: Bostwick 
& Co. ; 1875. 

The Examination Record enables the teacher to keep a sepa- 
rate and full account of each pupil’s written or oral, weekly or 
monthly, yearly and occasional examinations, in each and all of his 
studies. It is simple in plan, easily kept, and a valuable aid to 
the teacher, and suited to all grades of school. We have seen 
nothing as good as this. Superintendents and teachers will do 


well to send for and use these books. 


The Wide Awake is a fine new illustrated monthly magazine for 
girls and boys, of sixty pages, published by Lothrop & Co, Bos- 
ton, who commence Vol. I. with the June issue. Subscription 
price, $2.00 per year, 20 cents per number. The contents, type, 
cuts, paper, and general appearance are ve.y attractive, and. it 


promises to be a popular visitor among our young folks. No, 1 is 
certainly number one in style and character. 

The New-England Poultry Review is published at Boston in the 
interest of all who raise poultry. It talks about Dominique Plu- 
mage, Hens, and Why Eggs do not Hatch, the Passenger Pigeon, 
Reversion and Variation, Hen Persuaders, Centennial Poultry 
Show, etc., all relating to what the people should know about this 
important subject. The Review is a monthly publication, and an 
indispensable guide and teacher to the poultry-raiser, Price, $1.00 
per year. Send for sample copy to Blanchard Bros., No. 16 Haw- 
ley street, Boston. Single copies, 10 cents. 


JULY MAGAZINES. 


Scribner has the City of the Golden Gate, finely illustrated ; The 
Girl at Rudder Grange, Recollections of Chas. Sumner, Holland’s 
Story of Sevenoaks, and a review of Darwinism,—in all a splendid 
number. 

The Atlantic will be read for The Battle of Bunker Hill, by 
Horace E. Scudder, and Washington in Cambridge, by Alexander 


McKenzie. James Russell Lowell, T. B. Aldrich, C. Dudley 
Warner, Henry James, Jr., and Edgar Fawcett, add their talents 
to this number. 

Harfer gives pictures of Newburyport and its Neighborhood ; 
Caricature in the Revolution, by Parton ; Wanderings in Brittany ; 
Echoes of Bunker Hill, by Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D.; The Stone 
Age in Europe ; The First Century of the Republic, by E. Atkin- 
son, with the conclusion of Miss Thackeray’s Miss Angel. On the 
whole, an exceedingly rich nnmber. 

Lippincott will be read for “May” in June; Searching for a 
Grave ina Strange Land ; Montague on the Proposition to erect a 
Monument to Lord Byron in England, and A Night in a Swiss 
Prison, 

FROM ESTES AND LAURIAT, 

Jettatrice ; or, The Veil Withdrawn. 
Craven, author of “ A Sister’s Story,” “ Fleurays,” etc, 
cents. 

Stretton. By Ilenry Kingsley. 75 cents. 

Half-Hour Recreations in Modern Science: No. 16. The Ice 
Age in Britain, by Prof. Geike ; Causes of the Degeneracy of the 
Teeth, The Great Py: amid of Egypt, and Photography. 25 cents. 

Half-Hour Recreations in Natural History: Part 8, Insects ot 
the Forests, by A. S. Packard, Jr. 25 cents, 


By Madame Augustus 
Price, 75 


What Our Exchanges Say. 


The schoolmaster is abroad in his best suit. Five educational 
periodicals in New England have been united, and now, under a 
common board of control, issue one of the handsomest quarto 
sheets of sixteen pages published in the country. It is called THE 
NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. The new paper starts 
off finely, and gives ample promise of ability and interest.—Zion’s 
Herald, Boston. 

THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is very neatly 
gotten up, its editorials are well-considered and able, its typo- 
graphical excellences abundant, and it can hardly fail to command 
a wide circulation. Each number of the journal contains sixteen 
pages, is stitched and its edges cut, while it is in just the shape for 
permanent preservation by binding. It is emphatically Ae Educa- 
tional Journal of New England, and we wish the enterprise all the 
success the new undertaking, so meritoriously begun, can com- 
mand.—AXegister, New Haven, Conn. 

The NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is finely printed, 
has a large advertising patronage, and promises to be a success. 
We trust it will not only prove pecuniarily profitable, but that it 
will have an influence for good in moulding our systems of educa- 
tion so that there may be more real practical benefit derived from 
our schools than there now is.—Centre Falls Visitor, R. 7. 

This idea of a weekly journal devoted to the interests of educa- 
tion is an excellent one, and it should receive the cordial support 
of every teacher and every other person who is interested in de- 
veloping a higher professional standard for the teachers’ work.— 
Bunker Hill Times, Mass. 

The NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is without doubt, 
the most valuable school journal before the public. It is a sixteen 
page paper, filled with original educational articles from vigorous 
and able writers, the sum of which warmly commends it to teach- 
ers and likewise every one interested in the education of the young, 
— Portsmouth Chronicle, N. H. 

The NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION isthe result of an 
effort by leadinfi educators to establish a “more comprehensive, 
more practical, and more truly alive to the issues which engage the 
attention of thinking men and women,” than those thathave been 
hitherto published ; in fact, to unite all the school journals in one 
able paper which should embody the best thoughts of the best ed- 
ucators. Every teacher and head of a family ought to have this 
journal.—Z.xpress and Standard, Newport, Vt. 

As the organ of the educational interests of New England, the 
birthplace of our world-renowned public schools, it will have the 
cordial support of hosts of men whose names are household words 
in almost every school district in the United States, and whose 
aid is a guaranty of success. The fact that the paper will appear 
weekly is a cheering evidence of the increasing interest felt by the 
public in all that concerns the welfare of our schools.—Zos An- 


gelos Herald, California. 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publisher's Notes. 


Our Readers cannot overestimate the impor- 
tance of preserving and binding the NEw-ENG- 
LAND. With the close of the first volume each 
subscriber should see that his files are complete 
and placed in order for ready reference. The 
binder which we furnish at cost to our subscribers 
is the cheapest and best arrangement which can 
be secured. Each volume has a money value be- 
yond the subscription cost. For single numbers 
we have been obliged to offer twenty-five cents, 
and we have received but a few at that price. 
We are glad that the New-ENGLAND is valued so 
highly. 4 good sign. 


Subscribers to the NEw-ENGLAND JouR- 
NAL OF EpUCATION whose papers are marked 
1875, will confer a favor by allowing us to change 
the date to 1876. 


How to Employ Vacation.—1. Subscribe 
for the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

2. Pay for the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 

3. Read the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL oF Ep- 
UCATION daily. 

4. Talk over the subjects it discusses, with 
your friends. 

5. Kecommend its merits to your true friends. 

6. Send us the names of new subscribers. 


Preserve your Journails.—A new volume be- 
gins next week. If the present volume is not 
complete we now can complete it for you. Com- 
mence in July to keep your papers in a “ Binder” 
so that they will be nicely preserved. The price 
of a Binder in cloth, beautifully embossed, sent 
postage paid, is $1.50. 


New-England Bureau of tducation and 
School Agency.—Applicants for Teachers will 
please state the following facts with reference to 
the situation to be filled : 

1. Grade of School. 

2. Number of pupils. 

3. Salary per month. 

4- Length of school year or term. 

5- Desired qualifications. 

Applicants for schools will send for circular to 
the manager, F. B.. Snow, Esq., 16 Hawley street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FAMILY RECORD ALBUM,— in 
Blanks Classified in a New System. 
AGENTS WANTED. /ersons of character 
and ability can increase their incomes and do 
useful work by devoting all or part of their 
time to disseminating this work. Corres- 
pondence invited. Henry Hort & Co., 25 
Bond Street, New York. 25 


THE CRITICAL SPELLER : 


A New Collection of Test-Words for Senior, Junior, and 
Review Classes in Schools and for Examination Exer- 
*s, &c. The words in this book are ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY, a feature which renders the book 
especially adapted to meet the wants of Amateur Spellers, 
and for SPELLING MATCH 
“ The best book out for spelling-matches.” 
N. Jour. or Epucation. 
Price by mail, 25 cents per copy. 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
20 758 Broadway, New York. 


NEW-ENGLAND 


Musical Bureau 


Furnishes Colleges, Seminaries, Public Schools, etc., with 


Music Teaohers, and Churches with Organists, Choristers, POF 


and Solo Artists. Address 
E. TOURJEE, Manager, 
23d Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, &c. 
very cheap, at the aid place, ; 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


FLOWER OBJECT-LESSONS; 
Or, First Lessons in Botany. From the French of 
M. Emm. Le Maourt. 55 pages, 47 wood cuts ; cloth bind- 
ing, price 65 cts. For sale by translator, Miss A. L. Pace, 
Danvers, ass., who will supply teachers and educators 
with sample copies on receipt of so cents. 20m 


“ Holden’s (new) Book on Birds,” 128 pages, 
32 Engravings-of Birds, 28 of Cages, &c., filled with useful 
information, and should be in the ion of every one 
who has or ever means to havea feathered pet. It is the 
a of the kind, and one that will prove a real blessing 
to Birds. Price 25 cents. For sale by all newsdealers, or 

mail, Address N. Y. BIRD STORE, 9 Bowdoin 
juare, Boston, Mass. 7m 


National Education League, 
ENGLAND. 


Central Oflices, 17 Ann Street, Birmingham. 


OBJECT OF THE LEAGUE: 
The establishment of a system which shall seoure the 
education of every child in the country. 


MEANS: 

7. Local Authorities shall be compelled by law to see that 
sufficient School Accommodation is provided for every child 
in their District. 

7/. The cost of founding and maintaining such Schools as 
may be required shall be provided out of Lov Rates, sup- 
plemented by Government Grants. 

711, All Schools aided by Local Rates shall be under the 
management of Local Authorities, and subject to Government 
Inspection. 


ZV. All Schools aided by Local Rates shall be Unsec- 
tarian. 
ae To all Schools aided by Local Rates admission shall 


ee. 

VJ. School accommodations being provided, the State or 
the Loca] Authorities shall have power to compel the attend- 
ance of children of suitable age not otherwise receiving edu- 
cation. 


The payment of an Annual Subscription of any amount 
shall constitute member ship. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE LEAGUE, 


WITH PRICES, POST PAID TO U. S. A. 

The National Education League Monthly Pa- 
per. Price 3d., or 3s. a year. 

The Educational Policy of the Government, 
from a Nonconformist Point of View. Paper read by JoserH 
CHAMBERLAIN, Esq., Chairman of the Executive Council of 
the League, at the Suffolk Nonconf. Conference. Price 4d. 

Religious Educatien and Religious Freedom, 
from a Churchman’s Point of View. Letter addressed to 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. By the Rev. J. W. 
CaxpicottT, M.A. Price 8d. 

Education in Holland. By Dr. Linpo, Government 
Inspector of Primary Instruction in So. Holland. Price 4d. 

Denominational Schools,— their Claims and their 
Teaching. Price 8d 
American School System (outline of), with Remarks 
on the Establishment of Common Schools in England. By 
Jesse CoLLInGs, Esq., Hon. Secretary of the League. New 
Edition. Price 1s. 3d. 

National Education in Ireland :— Its History, 
Merits, Defects, and Abuses. By Jas. FREEMAN. Price 

Religious Instruction in Board Schools: Report 
of a Debate in the Birmingham School Board, held on April 
1o and 24, May 8, and June 5, 1872. Price gd. 

Abstract of By-Laws of School Boards in various 
Towns in England. Price 1s. 2d. 

Speeches of Joseph Chamberlain, Esq., and 
the Rev. Charles Vince, delivered at the Fourth Annual 
Meeting, Nov. sth, 1872. Price 4d. 

The Elementary Education Act, from a Church- 
man’s Point of View. A Speech delivered at the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the National Education League by the 
Rev. J. W. Catpicott, M.A. Price 4d. 

A Speech delivered in the House of Commons 
on the rst of July, 1874, by Gzorce Dixon, Esq., M.P., on 
moving the second reading of a Bill to provide for Universal 
School Boards, and compulsory attendance at school. 4d. 

The National Educat’n League Monthly Paper 
for 1874, bound in cloth. Price 4s. e ” 

Report of the First Annual Meeting, held Oct. 
12 and 13, 1869. Price 1s. gd. 

Report of the Second Annual Meeting, held Oct. 
25th, 1870,— November (1870) Monthly Paper. Price 3d. 

Report of the Third Annual Meeting, held Oct. 
17 and 18, 1871. Price 1s. 9d. 

Report of the Fourth Annual Meeting, held Nov. 
sth, 1872,—December (1872) Monthly Paper. Price 5d. 

Report of the Fifth Annua! Meeting, held Oct. 
23d, 1873,—November (1873) Monthly Paper. Trice 3d. 

Report of the Sixth Annual Meeting, held Nov. 
12th, 1374,—December (1874) Monthly Paper. Price 3d. 

In THe Press, The Free School System of the 
United States. By Francis Apams, Secretary of the 
National Education League. London: Chapman and Hall, 
193 Piccadilly. 

S~ Any of the above publications may be had from the 
Central Offices of the League, 17 Ann Street, Birmingham, 
England. 25 


Ocean View Hotel, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 


Visitors to the “ Sea-girt Isle” will enjoy ocean scenery, 
r Summer reat. t this beautifi 

island is better than an 


Atlantic Sea Voyage. 


Steamer Canonicus leaves Providence for the Island every 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, touching at Newport: 
commencing her trips July 6th.’ 

The steamer £//a from Norwich for the Island every 
Wednesday, touching at New London and Stonington, 
commencing June 30t 

United States Mail from Newport alternate days, as usual, 
the whole year. 

Address the proprietor for terms and circulars. 


26 NICHOLAS BALL, Proprietor. 


A New Candidate. 


Sampson’s Examination Record, ror Pusiic AND 
PRIVATE the vagy all examinations, and 
summary arainess, Presence, A d 

in stiff covers. Sam is; 
ee ple pages gratis; sample copy, 
BOSTWICK & CO., Publishers, 
26 m COLUMBUS, OH10. 


PRINCIPALS OF SEMINARIES, 


Academies, and others who desire to secure the services 

wanting ions, it advantageous to ai to 
| Teacners’ Bureau, Harrisbus, Pa. 


DRAWING TABLETS. 


PREPARED BY 


ARTHUR FORBRIGER, 


Supt. of Drawing in the Public Schools of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 Nos. 5, 6, and 7 


Have been prepared to meet the requirements | Are intended for use in Grammar or Inter- 
of Primary or District Schools. mediate Schools, 


The design, arrangement, and construction of these Tablets is directly at variance 
with that of any other plan ever presented, and below will be found some of the 
reasons which led to their publication, and practical hints in reference to their use: 

1. The Charm of Novelty maintained. The different sheets of the Tablet 
being fastened together, the pupil is unable to see the lessons in advance, and he 
does not become tired of seeing the designs which are constantly presented to the 
eye, often far in advance of the lesson upon which he is immediately engaged. Thus 
the charm of novelty is maintained, and with it increased interest in the study. 

2. Abundance of Material. Each Tablet contains sufficient material for 
a year’s work, and a greater number of exercises and more paper than can be found 
in any of the Drawing Books now published. 

3. The Solid Surface, which is retained to the very last sheet, removes the 
elasticity or spring, which is so objectionable: it being the immediate cause of bad 
lines in the Drawing Books now generally in use. Irregularities in the surface of 
the desks do not affect its use in the least. ‘The compactness and solidity prevent 
the leaves from being ruffled and soiled, while their size does not cause the same in- 
convenience to the pupils, especially when seated in double desks, which is experi- 
enced when using drawing-books. 

4. Convenience in Examining. The sheets being separated from the 
Tablets, after the completed exercises, should be preserved, and each lesson of the 
class kept together, either on a shelf or in the envelopes prepared for that purpose, 
correspondingly numbered on the outside. It will be found much less tedious to 
examine from forty to fifty sheets of one lesson, than to handle from /orty to fifty 
books, and search for that particular lesson in each. 

5. Careful Gradation of Exercises. It will be found, upon examina- 
tion, that the exercises contained in the Tablets are far more carefully graded than 
those contained in other Drawing Books prepared for use in public schools. The 
steps are rendered comparatively easy, making each advanced lesson a logical se- 
quence of the preceding one. 

6. The accompanying comprehensive Teacher’s Manual, or Key to each 
number of the Tablets, enables any teacher capable of teaching other branches, to 
teach this branch successfully, and therefore make special instructors superfluous. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Cincinnati, May 28th, 1875. while it stimulates the curiosity of the pupil, yet prevents 

“ FoRBRIGER’s DRAWING TABLETS” were introduced into | that a with the drawings which breeds indifference. 
one of our primary grades at the beginning of the present| I sincerely hope their success may be commensurate with 
School year. They have proved so i co | that Principals | their merits. Yours, 
and Teachers unanimously favor this introduction into the 
remaining grades of our subcole. 

I believe that the Tablet system is destined to supersede 
the Book system in the schools of our country. 

JOHN D. PEASLEE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


PETER H. CLARK, 
Principal of Gaine’s High and Interm. Schools. 


Riversipe, Ouro, April 16th, 1875. 
Mr. ARTHUR FORBRIGER 
Dear Sir :—Your Drawing Tablet, No. 1, is the 
best thirg of the kind I have ever seen or used. I intend to 


O., May 15th, 1875. 
ARTHUR ForsriGeER, 

Dear Sir :—I have had the pleasure of examining 
your system of Drawing, and can commend it as systematic, 
well suited to graded schools, and especially that it commends 
itself as a self-teaching system, with its system of Manuals. 

We shall most probably introduce the system into our 
schools the coming year. 
Yours very om 
G. A. CARUTHERS, 


Cincinnati, April 27th, 1875. 
Pror. ForsriGer, 


Dear Sir:—I have observed, with care, your sys- 
tem of Drawing Blocks, since their introduction into this 
school, and I am convinced that the plan is an excellent one. 
The lessons are so ded as to lead, by easy steps, to the 
acquisition of that skill in the formation of lines, and the 
construction of figures, so essential to correct drawing. 

The form of the Tablet, each lesson being absolutely new, 


introduce the succeeding numbers, as I need them. This 
system must prove a success, as it is the only one that can 
- used by any teacher, regardless of his lack of ability in 
rawing. 
pee important advantage is, that several grades may 
be instructed at once. The aids given to the pupil kee him 
from becoming discouraged, yet leave him abundant chance 
to make use of his own powers. My scholars are always 
eager to know what their next lesson will be, as they can not 
find out until the present one is finished. The ‘Teacher's 
Manual, with each number, is very suggestive, and supplies 
a great need in that direction. 
n fine, your Drawing Tablets bear evidence of your being 
a practical and enthusiastic educator in Art, while too many 
systems are got up merely to sell, and are successful only be- 
cause they are as good as any other extant. That is now 
for a ts are much super vor 
to all others. it st wishes, yours truly, 
FRANCIS E WILSON, 
Riverside Schools. 


Published by STROBRIDGE & CoO., 
General Lithographers, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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FORBRIGER’S 


Drawing ‘Tablets, 


Prepared by Arthur Forbriger, 
Supt. of Drawing in the Public Schools in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ne. No. 5to7 
For Primary Grades. For Gram. High Schools. 
PRICE: 
No. 1 Tablets, 15 cents each. 
Nos. 2, 35 ANG |= “6 


Send for sample sheets and Circulars. 


25 STROBRIDGE & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati. 
A Book for Everybody. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 


The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, 
and a practical Teacher Of many years experience, should 
in the hands of all who are interested in Education. 

Ithas uniquely eonnected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in 
the year from A. D. 1 tO A. D. 3000. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address Cot~ 
Lece CouRANT, care Frank Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


E have established in connection with the Nrew- 
ENGLAND JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, 


A Bureau of Supplies, 
by means of which we shall furnish 


Teachers with Schools, 


College Professors & Tutors with Positions, 


School Officers and others with Teachers, 


Families with Private Instructors, etc. 


We shall also attend to the Purchase, Sale, and Rental 
of School Property. 


Our facilities for this work are unusually favorable for a 
reliable and prompt attention to the wants of all applicants. 
Letters for information should contain postage. 


For Circular stating terms, and all necessary information 
as to our plans, address 


FRANCIS B. SNOW, Manager, 
22 No. 16 Hawtey St., BOSTON. 


OUR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. ‘They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application ot 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


without the surface being injured. EACH 
No. 1, 534x8% inches, two marking surfaces, $ .3¢ 
“46 six * +75 

5, 6% x9% two “ “ 
“ 6, “ six “ 


The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stiff covers 
and muslin. 

ies of any the above Tablets school use) 
wi forwarded for examination id) on receipt 
of half the price printed above. Sh 


For mate a LIBERAL discount will be made, 


Add 
American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


THE SPELLERS 
>> 


RULES: "SPELLING 


138 140 GRAND S 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 

Ww Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 
vet what are wanted.” Samples sent by mail on the receipt 
10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Glovcester, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CozEporrens OF INSECTS for Sale. 
Small collections of native Insects, illustrating the sub- 
orders, etc. Carefully prepared for the use of Teachers, and 
mounted in an 8x10 inch case with glass top. Fifteen spec- 
imens for $1.50. Special rates for larger collections. 
ar WALTER HOXIE, Mass. 


NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for ®20. Manufacturer’s price, $25. 
ddress A. C., care V. ¥ournal of Education. 


ARD’S CASTS.—I offer for sale one set of the 
Acapemy Serres of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 
Casts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
rice for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 
OSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. _ 17 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


B WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
* YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
_, PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Grezk and Latin CLas- 
sics, best Books and Maps on Ancient GeoGrapuy, His- 
TORY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLoGy; Gresk, 
Latin, Or1ENTAL, GERMANIC, ROMANCE, SLAvic, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This Catalogue, compiled with great care and based on 
many years’ experience in Forei ook Trade, will prove to 
be a most useful and indis; le Guide for every Philolog- 
ical scholar and library. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 

* porter, thi University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Beoks. etc. 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application, Monthly 
Bulletin of European Literature, ag cts. per annum for post- 
age Maes for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi- 


Periodi 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, dc. 


Fok SALE.—A superior collection of M/NERALS, 
mounted and catalogued by a well known Mineralogist ; 
particularly adapted for an Institution. Address MingRALS 
Office of N. E. Journal of Education, 26 b 


M | N FE RA LS A collection of fifty fine specimens of 
prominent Minerals of good size, ar- 
ranged and adapted to instruction, for $2.00. One Hundred 
Specimens for $5.00. BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. a1 


The Tribune Extras, 


PAMPHLET SERIES, 


No. 9.—IIlustrated Lectures on Astronomy, by Richard A. 
Proctor; Lectures by Prof. Agassiz at the Anderson School. 


No. 15.—Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Troy (Letters 
by Bayard Taylor); Brown-Sequard’s Lectures on the Nerves; 
Proctor’s Farewell Lectures on Astronomy. 

No. 19.—Meetings of the National Academy of Science, 
April, 1874, and the American Oriental Society, May, 1874; 
Brown-Sequard on the Double Brain; ex-Surgeon-General 
Hammond on the Effects of Alcohol; J. T. Fields on Long- 
fellow, ete. 

No. 21.—One Year of Science; illustrated. Coggia’s and 
Biela’s Comets; Chemistry’s Centennial; American Science 
Association and Philological Convention at Hartford. 

No. 23.—Tyndall on Science and Religion; Huxley on the 
Origin of Life (Belfast Addresses); Prof. Owen on Man’s 
Earliest History; McCosh’s Reply to Tyndall. 

No. 25.—Gladstone on the Vatican Decrees (in full); Man- 
ning’s and Acton’s Replies. 

No. 26.—The Bible and Science. Lectures by Dr. J. W. 
Dawson, Principal of McGill College, Montreal, and the 
Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. 

No. 27.—Four Months of Science. Tyndall on Crystal and 
Molecular Forces; Langley on the Sources of Solar Heat; 
Parton’s Kings of Business; Marsh’s Last Trip to the “ Bad 
Lands ;’’ The Transit of Venus, etc. 

Either of the above pamphlets mailed to any address in the 
United States on receipt of price, zo cents each; three for 50 
cents; or any two, with THe TrisuNnk ALMANAC for 1875, 
also for 50 cents. 

Any seven of the pamphlets postpaid for $1.00. 

25 Address THE TRIBUNE, New-Vork. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaran- 
teed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the value ascer- 
tained by personal inspection by one of the firm. \w many 
years business, have never lost a dollar. e pay the interest 
promptly semi-annually, in New York drafts. During the 
panic, when all other securities lagged, our Farm Mortgages 
were paid promptly. We get funds frem the Atlantic to the 
Missouri River, and oy — to refer to parties of your 

uaintance. Send for particulars. 
“- J. B. WATKIN S & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


School Furniture. 


A lot good second-hand Pedestai 
Chair Forniture, warranted to give 
the boys who sit on it the back- 
ache, (same style as used in all the 
schools in Boston); will be sold 
low. 

Also constantly 
special reference to comfort an : 
health. All work guaranteed to be of the best quality. | 

Correspondence requested with those intending to build 
new school houses, or reseat old ones. Every article needed 
in the schoolroom, including Globes, Maps, and Apparatus, 
Organs and Pianos. Send orders to 


J. L. HAMMETT, 
37 and 39 Brattle St., BOSTON, 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
VISITING CARDS, and 10 varieties, 


i ame neatly printed on them all, sent post-naid to 
RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 ets. 


Sample sheet of 60 different designs for printing sent with 
each new order. W. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
[State where you saw this advertisement. } 14 eb 


E. M. THURSTON, 


Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture,| 
DESKS and SETTEES, 


121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERENCES. 

T. B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island, 
REV. DANIEL LEACH 

* Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 

OBADIAH SLADE, 

Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 
A. L. CALDER, Esa., 

Chairman of Building Committee of Federal Street 

School House, Providence. 
R. S. ANDREWS, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, Esq., 

Of Warren, R. L. 
THOS. H. CLARKE, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


Ww. G. SHATTUCKHK, 
Manafacturer of 
School Furniture, Settees, and Chairs, 
73 FULTON 8ST., BOSTON. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


N 


Indiana School Journal. 


This is a representative Western Educational 
Paper, and has been pronounced by good judges 


“The most practical School Journal 
published.” 


Every number contains something that the 
Teacher can use in the schoolroom. 
Price $1.50. Send 3 cent stamp for specimen 
copy. Address the Editor, 
W. A. BELL, 
25 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
“IWNYUNOL IOOHOS YNVIGNI 


Samples sent by Mail. 23 


School Furniture, 


Of all Varieties of Style and Finish. 
SETTEES A SPECIALTY. 
Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Settees, Blackboards, Etc. 

Church Furniture, Settees for Churches, Sabbath Schools, 
Halls, etc., twenty varieties. Pews complete, or ends sepa- 
rately. Estimates given for Work delivered at 


any point. Satisfaction guaranteed, and all work war- 
ee Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


M. W. CHASE, 


17m =s-: 212 and 214 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GENUINE 


SILICATE 


Liauid Rlack Diamond 


WALL SLATING. 


ate 
Bookstate 0, 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 


Sent by express in any quantity, Boarps or EpucaTIon 
do well with it. ‘ 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a perfect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
VE 


PRINTING PRESS. 


7 For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, 
ufacturers, Merchants, and others it 
the BEST everinvented. 15.000 in use. 
Ten styles, Prices from $5.00 to $150.00 

BEN Oo. WooDsS & Oo. Manuf'rs and 
P dealers in all kinds of Printin Material. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. ) 49 Federal St. Boston. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Joseph Gillott's, descriptive name 


Mark, 


Warranted, Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
3038, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK, 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


ADJUSTABLE SHELVING. 


AMERICAN SHELVING CO. 
57 STATE STREET. ALBANY.NLY. 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 


BOSTON PRESSES. 
Presses a from $4 u 
wards. Send Ge. for our 
did new Catalogue ot Press- 
es, Cuts, &c., just out, with com- 
plete illustrated instructions for be- 
Gorh o. 143 
ashington St., Boston. 


Z P Printing Office complete for $5 
HE “REVEILLE,” 


A monthly paper, published at NORWICH UNIVER. 

SITY. evoted to Educational Interests, Literature, 
Wit and Humor. Best writers employed. $1.00 a year; 
on trial six months for 35 cents. Send stamp for specimen. 
Address Prof. Cuas. Dore, Northfield, Vt. 4m 


will please write for FREE 

TEACHERS Samples of Reward Cards, 

chromo Priz ont e isters, etc., etc., to 


E. F. HOBART & CO., Ed St. 
Louis, Mo. Jsclose stamp. 4m 
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Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important improvements have 
been made in the C« and G nar School Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not to interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 

And present some New and Original Features. 
Algebra has ber and i f prob- 
Am im t chapter on 


thms has been added with tables to four places. 
The Geometry centains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
» numerous problems of construction, practical = 
tions be review and exercises for original construction, They 
enable the il to master the essentials of the subjects in 
two-thirds of the usual time. 

EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or m part in the public schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Sace, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dever, Nashua, Newton, Somerviile, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer. 
Amherst, Middletown, Stamford Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a very large number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be 
sides numerous private schools academies, and colleges. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 


and circulars sent on application. 
Messrs. Thompson, Brown & Co. 


ALSO PUBLISH 

Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 
Rules for proceeding and debate in deliberative assem- 
blies. An indispensable hand-book for every member of 
a deliberative body, and the authority in all the States. 

ice 65 cents. 

Eaton’s Questions in Arithmetic. 48 pp.; 15 cents. 
For recitation and review purposes ; a book for ev- 
ery teacher, and pupil. Adopted to any text-book. 

Questions in Geography. 18 cents. Uniform with 
the above, and used with great success in schools of dif- 
ferent grades. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. $1.25. The 
most valuable book, to teachers and pupils in Latin and 
Greek, published. 


The above sent on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 

Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 
The yy ~ sessions of the College begin on the first 
T October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
Fees for a full course of 3—Fees for 
course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 
of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;— Matriculation 
$5.00 ;—Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
uates of other Medical Colleges, $50;—Students who 
have attended two full courses at other Medical Colleges, or 
one at this and one at some other College, $ For further 
particulars address J. W. DOWLING, M.D, Dean, No. 
568 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 22 


Representativ Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


[Jn this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 
barts of New England to whom any Teacher may send 
for any book desired and know that the order will receive 
brompi attention, or of whom they may buy books or school 
supplies in person and be sure of honorable dealing and the 
best terms. None will be admitted to this list at any price 
except they can be fully endorsed and recommended by us 
ts reliable parties with whom our subscribers may deal.) 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
“ollege ‘T'ext-Books, and Books in the various departments 
f Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
‘urnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
ill grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 (late 219) Washington and 10 Bromfield 
Streets, Boston, 

Offer a large and complete assortment of Text-Books, and 
Books in various departments of Literature. Prompt and 
careful attention given to orders, and correspondence is so~ 
licited. Stationery of all kinds at lowest rates. Our store is 
Headquarters in New ——— for the valuable School and 
College Text-Books of Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO,, 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
New-England Agents for AMERICAN EpuCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


ICHOLS & HALL, 


32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 3 
School and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


ILLINGHAST & MASON News Co. 


113--115 Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 
School Books and School requisites, Miscellaneous Books, 
Stationery, Amer. and Foreign Periodicals, Toys, &c.. 25 


BANGS WILLIAMS & CO., 


52 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
icited. 


Correspondence and a visit solicite 
UTTLE & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, «+++ ++++ Rutland, Vt. 
Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


STANDARD 


School Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 


53 & 55 John Street, New York. 
Retail 


P ENMAN SHIP. Price. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books, per doz....$1.80 


‘ “ “ in 
dnd Short | dow 120 
“* New Manuai of Penmanship, 1-25 
New Mounted Tablets, ------ 3:75 
** New Sheet Tablets .------- 2.50 
Potter & Hammond’s Copy Books, per doz...........- 1.80 
st i. Writing Charts, per set....... 4-50 
Penmanship Explained --------- 1.00 


Hanaford & Payson’s Single-Entry Book-keeping----- -75 
“ . Double and Single Entry ditto--- 1.50 
Potter & Hammond's Single and Double Entry ditto --- 1.15 
High-School Book-keeping------ 1.25 
The long-established reputation, and universally ac- 
knowledged value of the above systems of Penmanship 
and Book-keeping, render it wholly unnecessary to insert 
any commendation, of which we could furnish volumes 
from the best teachers in this country. 


Bartholomew's Industrial Drawing Series. 


Primary Cards, three sets, each.............+++++ +20 
Industrial Drawing Books, in 9 Nos., per doz... 2.40 
Guide to Industrial +30 


The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful series 
yet published. 


McVicar’s National Spelling-Blanks. 


In Turee Numpers. 
2. Words and Definitions............. per doz. 1.80 
3. Words, Definitions, and Sentences 


These books supply a want that has long been felt in 
oom. 


OOKBUYERS will find their orders 
executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 
Letters of 7 as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be carefully forwarded on receipt of the advertised price. 


Agents Wanted. 


Male or Female, desiring 
TE ACHERS to spend “ Vacation”’ ina 
pleasant and lucrative 


agency, are respectfully requested to address 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Subscription Publishers, 
25d 628 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


Agents Wanted for a New Book : 
PRESENT CONFLICT 


Of Science with Religion ; 
Or, “‘ Modern Skepticism Met on its Own Ground.”’ A book 
for the times. The vital question of the day. A subject of 
the most intense and deepest interest. ‘The final contest. 
The Bible triumphs gloriously. Address 


P. W. ZIEGLER & O0., 518 Arch St., Philad'a. 
LucRATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 


Intelligent Educated Men 


"We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Coopsr’s 
new book, THe History or Democracy, recognized as the 
great work of the age. This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the landing men of the 
times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at- 
tempt it. Teachers and students will find it congenial em- 

oyment. Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 
lease investigate, by sending for particulars. 

Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted for 
LYMAN’S 


| Historical Chart. 


J. W. SMITH, 
Steam-Heating & Ventilating Engineer. 


Furnishes Plans and Specific: and will contract for 
Heating and Ventilating public private buildings by 


Special iven to Heating and Ventilating School 
Houses and all requiring thorough ventlintion, 
J. W. S. has recently completed the heating and venti- 


lating of two of the largest and best School H 


Refers, by ion, to the following : 
WATTERSON, Esq. 
President of Board of 
A. J. RICKOFF, 


Su 
WALTER. 
Archi 


ucation. 
BLYTHE. 

F. BUEH ‘ ; 
| Commi 


Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
24 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


This Book presents a CompLete Ourtine History of the 
World, in a series of namcroeay, cca Plates, bringing be- 
fore the eye the cotemporary History of all Nations in each 
century. Novel, vivid, picturesque. Fixes permanently in 
the mind the time, order and sequence of events. The gra 
est aid to the memory ever invented. It is “ Hist made 
easy.” Will sell to every family in the land. For full de- 
scription and terms, address JONES BROS. & CO., 
15m 1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


ue NEW-ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education. 


Schools for Teachers, 
Teachers for Schools, 
Professors for Colleges, 
Instructors for Families, 


Teachers and School Officers wil] address 
F. B. SNOW, Manager, 


No. 16 Hawl 
22 BOSTON, Mass. 


nd- | introductory price. 


the sch 
MAP DRAWING. 


Patterson’s Map Drawing Book, with Model 
Maps, Instructions, and Scale, per dozen....-...- 2.40 
This book contains two pages of Instructions, two 
pages of Model Maps, and twenty pages of the best 
quality of Drawing Paper. A Combined Map Drawing 
Scale and Rule is furnished with each book. 


Rolie & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 


Natural Philosophy 2.00 
Hand Book, Philosophy, (short course)..-.-...-- 1.25 


Hand Book, Chemiistry............ 125 
Hand Book, Astrononmiy, with 17 Star Maps ..-.. 1.60 


HANSON’S LATIN. 


CROSBY’S GREEK. 

Compendious Greek Grammar..........-..--- 1.50 
First Four Books Zenophon’s Anabasis, with 

full and complete Lexicon (just issued),.....--++-+++ 2.00 
Zenophon’s Anabasis, complete .............+++- 1.25 
Zenophon’s Anabasis, with Lexicon, Notes, &c., 2.25 
Lexicon to 1.00 
Sentential Analysis +10 


The reputation acquired by Prof. Crosby, as a pro- 
found Greek scholar, is of itself sufficient to insure the 
excellence and complcteness of works edited by him. 


MAGILL’S FRENCH. 


First Lessons in French, with Vocabulary....-- 75 
French Grammar, with Vocabulary.... .....-+-- 1.50 
Key to French Grammar........... jwovewhas.eo 1.00 
French Reader, with Vocabulary..............+++ 2-00 


The series has already won a prominent place among 
the text-books in this country, having been adopted by 
many of our leading Colleges and High Schools. 


Campbell’s German Grammar............--.- 1.25 
Bascom’s 1-75 
Bascom’s Philosophy of Riietoric..........-- 1.50 
Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy (rev. ed.) 1.50 
Champlin’s Ethics (Moral Philosophy). .....----- 1.50 
Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation...........- 2.00 


&@™ Discount of one-third for first introduction, and post- 
age prepaid to Teachers for examination copies, on receipt of 
The publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
various branches of study in the foregoing list; and particu- 


larly invite correspondence —also request the favor of Cata-| 4 


logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 and 55 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


New England Agincy, 
32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
A. S. MANSON, Agent. 


Western Agency, 


25 Washington St., { W. M. SCRIBNER, 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


This department is as a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions an [ete desiring to em 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices SR 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


COLLEGE GRADUATE desires partial employ- 
ment in teaching. Testimonials omgie; references trust- 
worthy. Address “1. D.’’, Box 109, ilton, N. H. 26 


ANTED.—In a College admitting lady students, a Pro- 
fessorship of Zoology with a salary of $2000. Address 
A. L., Box 142, Media, Delaware Co., Penn. 2s b_ 


G 


TEACHER of experience both as an assistant and 
principal, desires a situation to teach Latin; is willing 
to teach other branches in connection. Address F, L. W., 
Box 96, Holliston, Mass. 24c¢ 
OR SALE.—A Classical, Commercial, and Art School, 
in acity near Boston. Address L. Fairpanks, No. 282 
Washington, street, Boston. 24 


CHOOL BUILDINGS for a Young Ladies’ 

Seminary wanted. New England preferred. Ac- 
commodations for at least a pupils. Address Naw-Enc. 
Bureau or Epucation, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 24 


SITION WANTED, to teach Cuemistry and Nar- 
URAL Science. Salary, $is00. Address J. A.C. 
Box 473, N. Y. City. 24 


ANTED.—A graduate of the Institute of Technology 

desires a position to teach in some High School or 
Academy. Specialty, Mathematics; but is willing to teach 
other branches in connection. Has some knowledge of the 
languages. Refers by permission to J. D. RuNnKLg, Presi- 
dent Institute Technology. Other references given if de- 
sired. Address ArTHUR W. Sweertzer, Cliftondale, Mass. 


HISTORY.—A Teacher, who has a 
thorough practical kncwledge of Zoology, would like to 
form a class of teachers or Normal students during the lon 
vacation. ‘Taxidermy taught. Fee as low as possible, an 
et cover expenses. For full particulars address WALTER 
Randolph, Mass. igh 


ANTED.— After vacation, by a College og ome a 
positien as Principal of a High School. e has had 
two years’ experience as principal of a high school; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 
be permanent. Best references given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: or he will visit in 
rson. Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
ox 82, Methuen, Mass. 17 


ANTED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 
ears’ standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 
or Natural History in a seminary, academy, or school. He 
has a working library, fine microscope, and illustrative collec- 
tion. For information apply te W. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
Providence, R. I. 2 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 354 { IMPORTERS, Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 15 22 


TEACHERS will be interested in 

WORK the important improvements made 

WAX a in this branch of art by the unaer- 

anes who is the sole manutacturer 

of the CELEBRATED RUBBER X, which 

will be fund the finest article ever presented to the public. 

Decalcomanie, Diaphanie, etc. etc. Ls R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington Street, Boston. 16 zz 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
designer and manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins and 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, and Sporting 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work- 
manship, and prices lower than the lowest. Estimates and 
designs furnished. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Samples of College work always on hand. 26 


A Valuable Work for Educators. 
STATISTICAL ATLAS 


OF THE 


United States. 


Based on the Results of the Ninth Census, 1870. 
With Contributions from many eminent men of 
Science and several departments of the Govern- 
ment. Compiled under authority of Congress, 

By Gen. Francis A. Walker, M.A., 
a of Ninth Census, 
Professor of Political Economy and History in the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale College. 
Bound in Half Russia, Cloth sides, Red edges. 
Contents :—Part I. The Physical Features of the United 

States. Part. II. Population ; Social and Industrial Statis- 

tics. Part III. Vital Statistics. y 
There is no work of its kind which begins to approach it 

for purposes of instruction ; the material facts about our 

country are illustrated‘in these maps vividly and comprehen- 
sively. An hour's study of this Atlas will impart more sta- 
tistical knowledge than would result from a year of painful 
study and careful memorizing of books. For a work of ref- 
erence, it ranks in importance with the Encyclopedia and 

Dictionary. ‘The Atlas contains 39 single and 7 double maps, 

12 full-page charts, and 51 pages of letter-press. Sold only 

by subscription. Price $18.00. Circulars sent on application. 


ddress 
SAMUEL WALKER & C0., 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, & IMPORTERS, 


18 Arch Street, Boston, 
26 Sole Agents for New England. 


School Furniture a Specialty. 
ARAD EVANS, 


Manufacturer and Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
Fashionable Furniture, Upholstery Goods, 
BEDDING, 

And every description of first-class Housefurnishing articles. 


Warerooms, 1 & 2 Free-8t. Block, Portland, Me. 
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= — Ovid and Virgil, with Latin and Eng. Vocabulary, 2.00 
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